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BUSINESS CIVILIZATION AND 
THE FAMILY: PART II 


BY JACK OTIS 


DEATH OF A SALESMAN—AN ArTISTIC CasE History 


The failure of self-realization, the pathetic and ugly nature of life in the 
world as organized by business, is pointedly and movingly portrayed by Arthur 
Miller in his play, Death of A Salesman.8 Our argument that this is the “truth” 
about life in the business world is, to be sure, dependent upon the validity of 
Jordan’s social critique, with the sole qualification that if we assume the artist’s 
vision to be a satisfactory portrayal of contemporary human experience, then the 
theory which makes this portrayal more intelligible receives some degree of con- 
firmation from that fact. Nevertheless, the final validity of Jordan’s critique is 
largely dependent upon its satisfactory resolution of profound philosophical 
questions, metaphysical, epistemological, and axiological, but any defense of Jor- 
dan’s significant contribution to the working out of these problems is so major and 
comprehensive a task that it is beyond the scope of this paper. 


There are those who assume that art is only fictional in nature and that it 
would be more effective, if it is truth we seek, to “gather the facts’, study “‘real 
life situations”, such as case histories, in order to provide some degree of con- 
firmation for a logical analysis.” However, this assumption overlooks the dif- 
ficulty that empirical facts do not “speak for themselves’’, and are also dependent 
upon interpretive principles. The same fact—the misery of this family—may be 
explained and accordingly evaluated in terms of predestination, God’s will, bio- 
logical inheritance, social causation, etc. 


Arthur Miller, Death of a Salesman, (New York: Bantam Books, 1951), pp. 152. The play was 
originally published by The Viking Press, Inc. in 1949. The following discussion assumes a degree of 
familiarity with this work due to its popular success as a play, its selection by the Book-of-the-Month 
Club in June, 1949, its appearance as a movie, and its widespread distribution in a paperback book. 

29An excellent collection of studies of families struggling against miserable circumstances is to be 
found in a government document, Making Ends Meet on Less than $2000 a year, A Communication 
to the Joint Committee on the Economic Report, Senate Document No. 112, (Washington: United 
States Government Printing Office, 1952), pp. 143. Additional studies may be found in any family 
service or public assistance agency. 
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226 EDUCATIONAL THEORY 

Moreover, ordinary case histories are indiscriminately inclusive of all the 
details of fact, and truth must be seen whole. Details of fact there are aplenty, 
but what accounts for them? How make them intelligible? With what are they 
related? In the work of art facts do not stand as isolated details but are presented 
in their relation to a world in which they are qualified. Art, through the ordering 
of details in relation to a whole, asserts something about the nature of life. In the 
form of beauty a work of art is the logical presentation through the medium of 
feeling of the truth in its wholeness of meaning. In the design of a particular 
object it asserts a universal state of affairs. Art cuts through the fog of detail 
so that the realities of life may be illuminated.” 


Of interest is the fact that Arthur Miller, unlike many artists, has insight 
into and is literate about the relation of art to truth, in this case the art of the 
drama: 


Man has created so many specialized means of unveiling the truth of the world 
around him and the world within him—the physical sciences, the psychological sciences, 
the disciplines of economic and historical research and theory. In effect, each of these 
attacks on the truth is partial. It is within the rightful sphere of the drama—it is, 
so to speak, its truly just employment and its ultimate design—to embrace the many- 
sidedness of man. It is as close to being a total art as the race has invented. It can 
tell, like science, what is—but more, it can tell what ought to be. It can depict, like 
painting, in designs and portraits, in the colors of the day or night; like the novel it 
can spread out its arms and tell the story of a life, or a city, in a few hours—but more, 
it is dynamic, it is always on the move as life is, and it is perceived like life through the 
motions, the gestures, the tones of voice, and the gait and nuance of living people. It 
is the singer’s art and the painter’s art and the dancer’s art, yet it may hew to fact no 
less tenaciously than does the economist or the physician. In a word, there lies 
within the dramatic form the ultimate possibility of raising the truth-consciousness of 
mankind to a level of such intensity as to transform those who observe it.*! 


Granted that there is truth to be found in a work of art, does this need to be 
in accordance with Jordan’s insight into the nature of business civilization. Is not 
Death of a Salesman subject to other interpretations? For example, the spiritual 
Christian might argue that the tragic story of this family is due to Willy Loman’s 
succumbing to the lusts of the flesh and his failure to inculcate ideals of the spirit 
in his children. The individualist might point to the lack of initiative and “‘get- 
up-and-go” in Willy and his wife; perhaps Linda was too submissive and did 
not “push” him enough. The Freudian is likely to suggest that Willy scarcely 
knew his father and so doubtless suffered from an unresolved Oedipus complex, 
his domineering treatment of his wife, the act of adultery, and his desire to plant 
seed being indicative of his strivings to overcome a latent homosexuality. A 
Spenglerian would interpret this story as a merely detailed reflection of the stage 
of senescence of the cultural superorganism of the West, etc. The justification of 
an institutional interpretation rests upon two grounds: 1) Jordan’s development 
of an institutional theory of culture which we hold to be more adequate than 
other competing theories. From the point of view of this essay we assume that 
mind and character are made intelligible by perceiving them as functions of the 
corporate organization of action; and 2) Arthur Miller’s own statement of purpose. 


%For Jordan’s aesthetic theory, which is at the same time his metaphysics, see The Aesthetic 
Object. In it is to be found Jordan’s basic argument to validate his position that the object of culture 
is the real, the aesthetic object representing its highest type. 

“Arthur Miller, “The Family in Modern Drama,” The Atlantic, 197, (April, 1956), p. 41. 
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He says, in effect, that no play of stature is a mere case history but rather that it 
says something about the larger world in which the individual or family life is 
being portrayed. 


One ought to be suspicious of any attempt to boil down all the great themes to a 
single sentence, but this one—“How may a man make of the outside world a home?” — 
does bear watching as a clue to the inner life of the great plays. Its aptness is most 
evident in the modern repertoire; in fact, where it is not the very principle of the play 
at hand we do not take the play quite seriously. If, for instance, the struggle in Death 
of a Salesman were simply between father and son for recognition and forgiveness it 
would diminish in importance. But when it extends itself out of the family circle 
and into society, it broaches those questions of social status, social honor and recogni- 
tion, which expand its vision and lift it out of the merely particular toward the fate 
of the generality of men. 


The same is true—although achieved in different ways—of a play like 4 Streetcar 
Named Desire, which could quite easily have been limited to a study of psychopathology 
were it not that it is placed clearly within the wider bounds of the question I am dis- 
cussing. Here Blanche Dubois and the sensitivity she represents has been crushed 
by her moving out of the shelter of the home and the family into the uncaring, anti- 
human world outside it. In a word, we begin to partake of the guilt for her destruction, 
and for Willy’s, because the blow struck against them was struck outside the home 
rather than within it—which is to say that it affects us more because it is a social fact 
we are witnessing.* 


Similarly, referring to 4// My Sons, he pointedly states that 


Its “‘socialness” does not reside in its having dealt with the crime of selling defective 
materials to a nation at war—the same crime could easily be the basis of a thriller which 
would have no place in social dramaturgy. It is that the crime is seen as having roots 
in a certain relationship of the individual to society, and to a certain indoctrination he 
embodies, which, if dominant, can mean a jungle existence for all of us no matter how 
high our buildings soar.* 


Other works of Arthur Miller’s such as Focus, All My Sons, A Memory of 
Two Mondays, and The Crucible exemplify the playwright’s attempt to show the 
plight of his characters as identifying ultimately with the problems of the public 
life. And there seems little need to question the fact that in modern life, more 
than ever before in history, the family is influenced by the cultural relations which 
it mediates in the lives of its members. The school which the children attend, 
the information and attitudes disseminated by mass media, the industry in which 
the parent(s) works, the housing in which they live, the community and neighbor- 
hood and church to which they are related—all these are determining influences 
upon the character of the family. In its effect upon the members of the family the 
strength or weakness of the culture is readily seen. Therefore, while in Death of a 
Salesman the playwright delineates a family whose internal relations have gone 
wrong, the wrongness of these internal relations is not explained in themselves. 
The author connects the failure of this family with elements—ideals and institu- 
tions—in the larger life in which this family has its roots and draws its sustenance. 
The Loman family is a fact-type or a particular-universal. It has its own individ- 
uality, but an individuality which constitutes it the Family in business “civiliza- 
tion.” 


27 bid., p. 37. 
83 Arthur Miller’s Collected Plays, with an Introduction by Arthur Miller, (New York: The Viking 
Press, 1957), p. 19. 
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THE FAMILy AND PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT IN AND OF THE INTEREST WORLD 


The Setting 

The home in which the Loman family lives was once located in a predominantly 
rural area, but at the time in which the play is set the neighborhood has long 
been a slum. Willy’s house is boxed in by apartment houses which keep his 
house in perpetual shade, as if to suggest that forces much larger than the Loman 
family have run down its life, forces against which the family itself is helpless. 
The simplicity and much of the beauty of the older rural way of life is gone. In 
its place is the maddening crush of people, and instead of the fragrance of wisteria 
in the spring air there is the odious stink of sidewalk garbage cans. In the nature 
of the setting itself the play suggests the failure of a business ridden construction 
industry to develop homes in sufficient quantities or design that would maintain 
family values, and the failure of a business dominated politics to make effective 
plans for the increase of population through the development of adequate zoning 
laws and the provision of public services (sanitation, health, recreation, education, 
etc.). That is to say, in the business world life tends in the direction of ugliness 
and the disorganization of values. Far from life having an inevitable, upward, 
progressive tendency, to the extent that business gets increased control over it 
life shows cultural deterioration. The objective setting in which the Loman 
family has its life has retrogressed, and in its pathetic quality the fate of this 
family has been anticipated. 


Willy’s choked, constricted and angry feelings derive from his realization of 
the negative transformation of his life circumstance. Not only has the com- 
munity deteriorated, but various important objects in his life such as his car and 
the refrigerator chronically fall apart. The new refrigerator seems from the start 
to have been of shoddy construction. Unable to afford the repair or replacement 
of these objects so significant in the carrying gut of his purposes, these tools of 
living become for him a further source of depression alternated with anger. Thus 
Willy’s upset feelings derive from the deteriorated quality of his total objective 
circumstance. The very sensibilities of the man are inevitably related to urban 
disorganization and the breakdown of objects important to his life. 


With the play scarcely begun, the suggestion has been made that business has 
failed the Loman family in three obvious ways: 


1. Business, as we have argued, is interest and therefore has no intelligent 
relation to the organization of life so that objects or objectives may be realized. 
Concerned only with advantage and power, it over organizes industry into an 
inhuman mechanism since this more nearly suits its interest, and the expression 
of life values such as education, family, recreation, religion, art, politics, etc. it 
frustrates and weakens, unless in some way they can be turned to advantage, 
and then it perverts them into its own image. Through both its unconscious and 
deliberate weakening of other human institutions it brings about and perpetuates 
urban disorganization: gangs form and war over play areas (their “territory’’); 
the school degenerates into a “Blackboard Jungle”; saloons and homes are side 
by side; and children grow up in slum housing. 


2. Objects of shoddy construction, “‘planned obsolescence” to use the 
business euphemism, have been turned out, a matter over which the individual as 
such has no control. Frequently he is not even aware of the deliberate nature 
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with which business turns out incompetent objects or the extent to which he is 
being psychologically manipulated to discard perfectly good objects in favor of 
“the latest’’. 


3. At the same time that there may be too many objects available for those 
who would buy them, they are not sufficiently available for those who have need 
of them. Business is not inherently concerned with the functional utilization of 
objects and services. Its interest is in moving them at a profit. Indeed business 
blocks public efforts to produce and make available objects and services for those 
who need and can use them, as in the opposition to public housing and health 
legislation by the real estate and medical lobbies. 


Since the availability of objects of all sorts is central to both the physical and 
mental development of the individual, and his very possibilities as well as his 
appraisal of self depends upon his active relations to them, the ultimate deteriora- 
tion of the Loman family resides in the failure of business to have a real relation 
to objects. From the start there is the clear intimation that the business perver- 
sion of life values has fated the Loman family to a sterile existence. 


Witty Loman 


Willy’s principal ideal in the guidance of his action, as well as his most im- 
portant standard in the judgment of himself, his sons, and implicitly everyone else 
is personal riches. It is an ideal that he assimilates from the business world. On 
this basis he views his own character and that of his sons as grossly inadequate; 
and the character of Uncle Ben, the coarse, insensitive, brutal older brother he 
appraises as eminently fine due to the latter’s successful relation to money making. 
It is for this reason that it is Uncle Ben whom he holds up before his family as 
the very model of a man, a man whose success in wealth accumulation by defini- 
tion makes him a source of wisdom. Charles Dickens, on a lecture tour through 
this country, was struck by the fact that the townspeople of a community where he 
stayed very much admired the wealthiest man in town, whom they knew had 
defrauded them to attain his wealth, precisely because this seemed to them to 
manifest his keen intelligence! 


Not only the value of the man but the value of any activity resides in its 
relation to personal wealth accumulation according to the business mind. Willy 
never worries about the nature of Biff’s activity, the kind of work for which he 
applies, but is concerned only with its money making aspect. The meaning of 
Biff’s athletic proficiency has nothing to do with the development of a physically 
strong body or with relations of courtesy, honor, and integrity with one’s fellows 
implied in the ideal of “good sportsmanship,” but centers in its relation to private 
gain. Thus Willy proudly informs his brother-in-law, Charley, 


Yeah, heh? When this game is over, Charley, you'll be laughing out of the other 
side of your face. They'll be calling him another Red Grange. Twenty-five thousand 


a year.4 


Willy, having incorporated a business mentality, interprets life in abstract, 
quantitative terms. The mere acquisition of wealth is sufficient to win his admira- 
ticu. That a man may attain his wealth through corruption of the law, through 
pure chance, through inheritance, that he may use his wealth for nefarious or 


“Death of a Salesman, p. 94. 
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degenerate purposes, has nought to do with Willy’s judgment of the man. Put 
another way, the business mind knows nothing of any qualitative relations a man 
or object may have to life. A man of humble circumstance who has been a re- 
sponsible citizen, who has attended to his wife, children, and home, who has been 
a good neighbor and a responsible worker, is judged a “poor slob” by this mind. 
In the presence of a work of art or a great cathedral the businessman is unmoved 
until told the astounding price that it would cost to purchase or rebuild such an 
object. It is the major “appreciation” of which he is capable. Knowing nothing 
of quality the tragedy of Willy is that he is unrelated to culture, and to the extent 
to which that is true he is incapable of having fine experiences. 


Willy’s characteristic definition of life, in so far as he is articulate about it, is 
summed up in a reference he makes to Charley: ‘‘He’s liked, but he’s not—well 
liked.”®> To be well liked, in Willy’s view, is to have the key formula to success 
(riches) in business society. Since it is one’s own advantage that is to be effected 
at any cost, not what one knows but who one knows is of the utmost significance. 
Willy proudly informs his sons, Happy and Biff, 

That’s just what I mean. Bernard can get the best marks in school, y’understand, 
but when he gets out in the business world, y’understand, you are going to be five 
times ahead of him. That’s why I thank Almighty God you’re both built like 
Adonises. Because the man who makes an appearance in the business world, the 
man who creates personal interest, is the man who gets ahead. Be liked and you will 
never want.* 


In the concluding part of this talk, Willy locates this formula as the heart of the 
selling enterprise. 
You take me for instance. I never have to wait in line to see a buyer. “Willy 
Loman is here!” That’s all they have to know, and I go right through.*” 


Willy is a salesman and the trend of his thought has been profoundly in- 
fluenced by this fact. Thus his principle of being well liked differs significantly 
from the religious formulation which is expressed as doing unto others as you 
would have them do unto you, or the brotherhood of man. The religious insight 
sees the meaning of this precept in the social good of fine human relationships; a 
harmonious and cohesive social whole tends to stablize man’s life in this world. 
The business argument for pleasant interpersonal relations is that as a result of 
these relations advantage to self may be more effectively attained, thus business 
has perverted this ideal into a formula for private profit. The tragedy of Willy is 
then the business falsification which has streaked his character with its lie. 


Why does the playwright make Willy a salesman rather than a banker in 
his effort to symbolize the corruption of the business system? The banker- 
businessman manipulates abstract property counters in the interest of control 
and power, the salesman-businessman manipulates abstract human counters in 
the interest of profit. Both are complementary institutions within the business 
mechanism, but whereas the banker covertly appropriates property objects from 


%[bid., p. 28. 
*[bid., p. 31. 
Jbid., p. 31. 
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Business CIVILIZATION AND THE FAMILY 231 
their function in achieving ends, the salesman openly, where all may see, expro- 
priates the human mind from having any relation to ends. The salesman is the 
“drummer” of business; to make public his plea in the United States over eleven 
billion dollars was spent on advertising in 1959. He is the symbol of our 
economy, the man reputed by business to have the power to make the wheels of 
industry turn, for without his contribution, the businessman argues, society 
stagnates. The salesman is the archetype of business culture. The choice of 
Willy’s vocation on the part of the artist is therefore logically and aesthetically 
correct, for not only have Willy’s mind and character grown out of the institu- 
tional world of business, but his resultant career is at one and the same time 
symbolic of the career of any civilization organized along business lines. How- 
ever, it is important to understand the special type of businessman represented 
by the salesman in order to have insight into special facets of Willy’s or the sales 
character. 


Adopting Jordan’s view that action is the key to cultural analysis® it is 
appropriate to consider the typic act of the salesman which defines him as such. 
The salesman, as made obvious by his designation, is a man who has a selling 
relationship to objects. The rationale for selling objects is that it is in his 
own interest, or in the interest of his firm with which he may identify. Objects 
have their meaning in making possible the private advantage of the salesman, 
thus the salesman who incorporates in pure form the selling relation to objects” 
has no concern over the nature of the objects with which he deals, whether they 
be good for anything or good for nothing; and if good for something, whether or 
not they have positive import in the life of the particular purchaser is a question 
never raised in his mind gua salesman. Objects are mere abstract counters to be 
disposed of for the purpose of profit. To sell the object by any means which will 
pragmatically effect this result is the salesman’s principal concern. Even where 
the salesman piously proclaims that his aim is to have a “‘satisfied customer,” he 
has no genuine interest in the buyer’s need satisfaction as such, not to speak of 
the significance of satisfactory experiences in the maintenance of an orderly life, 
but in the fact that (under certain conditions) he will effect more sales in this 
way. Indeed, he will frankly admit this to be the rationale for satisfying the 
customer, but the point is that the salesman will use any technique, from the 
obsequious flattery of wealthy clientele to the paternalistic bullying of poor 
people, which is “right” in consummating the sale. It is pure accident when there 
is a satisfactory experience for the buyer in the selling situation since the logic 
of the sales relation to objects precludes such an outcome. It does so for two 
interrelated reasons: 


1. Interested in selling for private advantage, the salesman has no real 
relation to objects. Since it is his private return which is the key to his view of 
objects, he knows nought of their real meaning in terms of their place in culture, 
their objective function in life, and thus he is capable of handling them in ways 
flagrantly inappropriate to their design. The difficulty in doing so he glorifies by 

88This figure does not include the cost of all the worthless products themselves, and the duplication 
of products, brought about by the selling racket. But neither are we able to subtract the incidental 
educational value of some advertising. 

89See the discussion of action in The Good Life, especially Chapters II and III. 

40For an extraordinarily skillful characterization of the salesman as a pure type see pages 53-57 
of John Steinbeck’s The Grapes of Wrath, (New York: Bantam Books, 1955). 

















232 EDUCATIONAL THEORY 
holding up such acts as exemplars for ‘“‘real salesmen” —any ordinary man with a 
little common sense can figure out the appropriate utilization of an object, but the 
ideal (“real”) salesman will “‘bring coals to New Castle,” “‘sell a refrigerator to an 
Eskimo,” insurance to a man already carrying more than he needs or can afford, 
or deliberately withhold an improved light bulb from users since it promises to 
cause a significant drop in light bulb sales. It also requires a rare sort of genius, 
highly esteemed and well rewarded in the advertising world, to be “creative” in 
the sense of causing consumers to fee/ differences in products such as soap, tooth- 
paste, cars, gasoline, aspirins, etc. which are in many cases technically identical. 
The deliberately institutionalized, business inspired maladaptation of the salesman 
to the objects or services with which he deals is instanced by the commission system 
of earnings, and other rewards for salesmen based upon the sheer quantity of 
objects “moved.” Insurance agents, for example, have a select organization to 
celebrate men who have sold a million dollars or more of insurance in the span of a 
year; it is scarcely conceivable to think of the insurance dusiness honoring the 
man who, in his real concern over the import of insurance in terms of its special 
place in the particular life situation of an individual or family, informs the prospect 
that he may not need it at this point or can do with a lesser amount than that 
which he may even be willing to purchase. The sales relation to objects is 
subjective. 


In order to screen off the inherent irrationality of the sales relation to objects 
from the public view as well as his own, the salesman will argue that he performs 
an educational function since he acquaints the public with a wide variety of 
objects. It is true that there is an educational function to be performed with 
respect to the objects of industry; men should know what is available so that they 
may lead a richer, fuller life through their utilization of the varied, significant 
objects about them. However, the educational and the sales function are at 
opposite poles. The educator attempts to know the odject of his study so that he 
may perform a truth function with respect to interpreting it to persons so that 
some public good may be achieved; the salesman endeavors to learn the psy- 
chology of his subject so that the latter may be persuaded by any means to act in 
the salesman’s benefit. The salesman will convince the public to use weight 
reduction machines as readily as he will convince them to use soap. The latter 
happens to be of service to man, whereas the former have no proven relationship 
to loss of weight. Such good as results is necessarily an epiphenomenon of the 
sales process. 


Typically, the salesman knows only the most superficial aspects of the object 
which he is endeavoring to “move”, and when he is of the more cunning type, he 
knows the object well in the interest of more cleverly misrepresenting it. There- 
fore, such relation as the salesman has to the mentality of individuals is in the 
interest of keeping it uninformed or confusing it. Business is itself half-consciously 
aware of this fact in its use of the more tasteful title “industrial representative” 
to distinguish from the salesman the personnel who have a truth function, e.g., 
engineers interpreting their company’s products to engineers of other companies. 
Then the principal distinction to be made between the salesman and the educator 
is in the fact that the salesman has no obligation to know and communicate the 
truth about the objects with which he deals. His enormous reliance upon psy- 
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chological methods is a consequence of this fact, a reliance which has reached its 
culminating point in “motivation research.” Ironically enough, a sober article 
in an authoritative business journal warns businessmen over the ethics of following 
the advice of its hirelings from the social sciences: 


Fears about nonconformity, anxiety over security, narcissism, reluctance to face 
up to some of the disagreeable but necessary chores of life, excessive emulation of the 
Jones—these and other signs of immaturity M. R. has unquestionably revealed. M. R. 
is undoubtedly an invasion of the consumer’s privacy, but the real trouble with M. R. 
is not that it exposes such weaknesses but that it often seems to recommend, openly or 
implicitly, that U. S. business nourish these weaknesses and pander to them.” 


Not only does the sales mentality fail to concern itself with the appropriate 
functioning of objects, and with representing them truthfully in the process of 
communication, but it is actively involved in the distortion of objects. Food is 
packaged to be sold, not to be eaten, a point of view which brought about the 
scandals which led to the governmental inspection of meat and other food processing 
plants; the Pure Food and Drug Act came into being as the result of the marketing 
of products that were mislabeled, frequently untested, and at times deadly. In 
1937 one such product, Elixir of Sulfanilamide, killed 105 persons from poisoning. 
The manufacturer had never bothered to test its toxicity. The disasterous 
experience with the Salk polio vaccine in the United States seems closely related 
to the extraordinary haste with which one of the manufacturers had released the 
vaccine for sale; prior to the official date set for its distribution vaccine from the 
company which had turned out several defective batches had already been distri- 
buted and sold in widely separated communities in the United States, parts of 
Mexico and Canada. In Canada, where manufacturing responsibility was assigned 
to two University laboratories, not a single death or crippling effect developed as a 
result of producing Salk vaccine in accordance with the original specifications. 
Movies are designed for sale to a mass audience, and the same applies to radio 
and television programs, for the commercial must be heard by the multitude. 
The Hooper, Trendex, and Nielsen ratings, so crucial to the sales mentality, gauge 
the ‘‘value” of programs in purely quantitative terms. The artist employed by 
the salesman knows that he must appeal to the lowest common denominator in 
order that the maximum audience be achieved, thus the flood of violence em- 
ployed in programs for children and the steady diet of sex and violence for adults.‘ 
If giving away money has proven audience appeal, then dozens of programs will 
spring up with this banal idea at their core. At best money is given away for 
the most superficial reasons imaginable, and at worst the individual is required to 
prostrate himself before the viewer in some extremely objectionable manner. 
The way of originality and creativity in cultural expression for the artist exists 
when he is free to follow his Muse, not the Mass, and as a result of this freedom 
the latter reaps the harvest. But the private advantage of the salesman stands 
in the way of the perfection of any and every object of culture. 


4iPerrin Stryker, ‘“Motivation Research,” Fortune, (June, 1956), p. 232. 
“Of course, sex and violence are not necessarily unaesthetic materials as the history of all art 
forms amply testifies, but the artist uses these materials as part of a larger aesthetic design, whereas 
the hack, the business-artist, structures the design of the whole around the sales necessity to have 
these ingredients present in a format previously proven palatable to the public. 
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Literally unrelated to objects, the salesman is ineffably ignorant of the con- 
crete realities of life. After Willy’s suicide, Charley sums up his life circumstance: 


Nobody dast blame this man. You don’t understand: Willy was a salesman. 
And for a salesman, there is no rock bottom to the life. He don’t put a bolt to a nut, 
he don’t tell you the law or give you medicine. He’s a man way out there in the blue, 
riding on a smile and a shoeshine. And when they start not smiling back—that’s an 
earthquake. And then you get yourself a couple of spots on your hat, and you’re 
finished. Nobody dast blame this man. A salesman is got to dream, boy. It comes 
with the territory. 


2. Interested in selling for private advantage, the salesman has no real 
relation to other men, although, paradoxically enough, he is the business agent of 
interpersonal communication. In the interest of business he greets the public. 
At bottom, his failure to have genuine relations to persons is a derivative of his 
selling relation to objects. Interpersonal relations do not occur in the blue, but in 
an object medium, so the falsification of objects is at one and the same time the 
falsification of interpersonal relations. There is no possibility of fine interpersonal 
relations between the buyer and the salesman-mechanic who, to effect his interest, 
deliberately fails to maintain the former’s car, the patient and the salesman-dentist 
“selling” the idea of putting fillings of the most expensive type where no cavities 
exist, the customer and the insurance salesman when the former finds that he 
can not collect for the very catastrophe against which the salesman had assured 
him he was protected, etc. It makes no difference how chummy the salesman is 
with his prospect, how much “personality” he manifests in his interpersonal 
relations—the calculated pleasantness of the salesman men know to be a fraud 
from the failure of the object to stand up. 


Furthermore, no real relationship is possible since the interpersonal relations 
are intended for the salesman’s advantage. For him a friend is a contact. He will 
do nothing for anyone or anything without a satisfactory answer to the question, 
“What’s in it for me?” The sales mentality capitalizes on the decency and 
naivete to be found in others, thus its open armed welcome to the “‘sucker’’ (prac- 
ticing Christian) who frankly believes in the salesman’s integrity, and its ceaseless 
attempts to give free gifts and do small favors for people since ordinary courtesy 
compels the individual to feel obliged. The widespread suspicion of the sincerity 
of others may be laid directly upon the doorstep of the salesman. Moreover, the 
salesman subtly destroys the capacity of persons to have fine, sensitive relations 
with others through his creation of greedy, envious, luxury loving characters 
devoted to no more than their own self-titillation. 


Finally, the salesman is the saddest creature of the business world. Like 
the prostitute who sells her body for personal gain, the salesman sells his mind 
for the same reason. He must “‘sell himself” on his product, that is, convince 
himself in his own mind, not through study and knowledge of his object, but 
through mental exhortation that his product is the best. Thus Jordan writes 
that while the buyer is so often exploited, 

The still more tragic victim of the business “‘system” is the salesman himself, who 

must be “sold” on his product in order to succeed; who must bring his consciousness 
to the point of believing about his product whatever lies make it sell best; he must 


“Death of a Salesman, p. 150. 
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deceive himself out of the very basis upon which his character depends. He is, when 
completely “sold”, the sorriest specimen of the human species.“ 


Since the act of magic is at bottom the attempt to control reality through 
manipulations of one’s state of mind, the salesman is the magician of the business 
world. To enuciate with the utmost sincerity and the proper variation of inflec- 
tion ““Oga, Oga, Boo, Boo’’* prepares him for his place in the system. Incantation 
and magical formulae is of his essence; he is the primitive mind in a grey flannel 


suit. 


In the sales situation a human mind, character and experience are logically 
precluded. 


Willy’s character, then, having received the imprint of business, has been 
falsified at the start, and because of the legal sanction to the process the victim 
does not have the faintest awareness of what has gone wrong with his life. Due to 
the sales necessity of being self-confident in advance of any concrete reason for 
this trait, Willy, scarcely realizing what he is doing until brought up short by his 
wife or Biff, chronically exaggerates about his abilities and those of the favored 
son, Biff. The salesman has to feel self-confident, “act big,” irrespective of 
achievement. Willy has overdeveloped his ego to such an extent that he can’t 
face his life predicaments, thus he will not give up his pompous pride to take a 
job with Charley and salvage a piece of his life. The sales lie has so infested his 
character that he is incapable of seeing, not to speak of managing, reality. 


Linda: Well, the fan belt broke, so it was a dollar eighty. 
Willy: But it’s brand new. 
Linda: Well, the man said that’s the way it is. Till they work themselves in, y’know. 


Willy: i hope we didn’t get stuck on that machine. 
Linda: They got the biggest ads of any of them! 
Willy: I know, it’s a fine machine. . .# 


Of the varying breeds of salesmen the life of the traveling salesman is the 
hardest on the man. It is difficult to try to be cheerful in the face of baldly in- 
terrupting other men in their work, and when viewed suspiciously because of the 
commonly recognized subjectivity of the sales pitch. It is lonely to be away from 
one’s community roots for an extended period of time. The frustration, the 
loneliness, and the typical use of flattery and small bribes for the office staff who 
guard the inner sanctum of the buyer leads Willy into an adulterous relationship 
with a secretary. Neither love nor even a temporary state of passion is involved. 
It is simply a convenient business arrangement for both: the girl gets gifts of 
Willy’s product, silk stockings, and Willy has an open door to the buyer, and a 
bit of solace for his emptiness. Through this act of family betrayal Biff is made 
aware of his father’s fraudulent nature, but the fraud is of much greater scope— 
the salesman has no institutional loyalties of any kind. He instances business 
morality, that what is not made public about an act does not count. 








“Business, p. 222. 
“See the gentle satire on salesmanship by Daniel Seligman, “The Latest ‘Secrets’ of Selling,” 


Fortune, (June, 1956), pp. 123-125. 
“Death of a Salesman, pp. 33-34 
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The only cultural activity of which Willy was a part during his life time 
occurred when he was not a salesman but was motivated by family purposes. 
When Willy worked with tools he knew what he was doing and left something of 
himself behind. In this vein Biff reminisces during the funeral, 


There were a lot of nice days. When he’d come home from a trip; or on Sundays, 
making the stoop; finishing the cellar; putting on the new porch; when he built the 
extra bathroom: and put up the garage. You know something, Charley, there’s more 
of him in that front stoop than in all the sales he ever made.*? 


It is insofar as Willy’s life has connected with business that it has been fruit- 
less, and just prior to his suicide the playwright has Willy desperately attempting 
to plant seed in his backyard. None of his previous attempts to grow life in the 
disorganized climate of the business city has succeeded, and this last one is equally 
doomed to failure. In the business world the individual fails to objectify; having 
no object in view, it is devoid of any hope for a creative act. It is the life without 
achievement. In it the scholar, due to the necessities of the publishing business, 
or university pressure to publish—anything—or perish, is reduced to an author 
of textbooks. Once having made the adjustment he will research anything, write 
anything for a royalty, promotion, or small salary increase. 


Significantly, no one attends Willy’s funeral outside of the immediate family, 
as if to indicate that having lived life fraudulently, no genuine relations have 
been formed by the salesman. Moreover, even if thousands attended, what 
would it mean if all were frauds and thus could not distinguish a fine character 
from an unworthy one? The funerals of gangsters may be well attended. 


Willy has done away with himself in the hope that good will follow for 
his sons; this act suggests the dangerous notion that such hope as there is for the 
cultural well-being of future generations depends upon the passing away of the 
business system. But Willy performs this deed as a family man, not as a business- 
man. Business is inherently incapable of rationally doing away with itself, and 
even when national and therefore its own survival is at stake, its motto is “‘business 
as usual,” or still better, “business at cost plus.”’ It is in the continued strengthen- 
ing of the whole institutional life that business of its own dead weight will drop 
into cultural oblivion, and that acts of self-negation such as Willy’s will not be 
needed to achieve the good. 


Birr Loman 


In studying the play there is little doubt that the immediate cause of Biff’s 
ruin is his father, but the exact nature of the responsibility is of special interest. 
Biff is not destroyed because of his father’s failure to be concerned over him, 
despite the fact that the more or less common explanation of the delinquency of 
children holds that this is due to parental neglect. Willy tries to educate his 
sons, to help them in every way that he knows how, but all that he knows is the 
business philosophy of “success” with its prescription of doing whatever you can 
get away with, and the use of “personality” in the interest of private wealth accu- 
mulation. Willy, an instance of the business mind, fails his sons because his 
education of them is miseducation. Each son in his own way is lost because 
Willy has imbued them with interest minds. Biff has come to understand this 
and explodes: 


“7 [bid., p. 150. 
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And I never got anywhere because you blew me so full of hot air I could never stand 
taking orders from anybody . . . I had to be boss big shot in two weeks, and I’m 
through with it!* 


Biff’s stealing of the pen of Mr. Oliver, a prospective benefactor, symbolizes what 
has become so much a part of him, the business character’s striving for wealth, 
prestige, and power to be attained by the most direct means at hand. 


Biff has of course been affected by other influences external to his immediate 
family. During his adolescence Biff exhibits marked traits of arrogance and 
conceit. He is above such petty details as attending to his school work and 
as a consequence fails a mathematics course. The playwright endeavors to make 
these traits intelligible through indicating Biff’s status as a high school football 
hero and the catering to him of numerous institutions of higher learning. While 
simple stupidity—the honest failure to sensibly evaluate competitive sports—is a 
factor, it is equally obvious that in back of the tremendous emphasis upon certain 
sports are business interests which stand to profit from having winning teams 
located in their communities, and it is this which is primarily responsible for the 
private slush funds used to attract star athletes and the making of so much public 
ado over the achievement of the minor skills involved in athletic proficiency. It 
is for this reason that business singles out athletes and coaches of certain sports 
for attention and celebration, rather than men who have contributed in other 
areas. At a large midwestern university, for example, the local Chamber of 
Commerce gave a car to the football coach in the same year that one of the Uni- 
versity’s scientists won world wide scientific acclaim as a result of developing the 
betatron. In addition, indirectly but more profoundly, newspapers, radio and 
television, dominated by their interest in selling, day in and day out focus on the 
world of sports. In place of the dissemination and intelligent discussion of cur- 
rent affairs, the public is treated to the biographies of uncouth sports heroes and 
the latest after-the-game profundities. Children and older students who are 
precocious in the arts and sciences are rarely ever mentioned since the mass media, 
dominated by business in one way or another, comprehend no function in the de- 
velopment of taste but must cater to whatever is already of “human interest.” 
Little wonder the special breed of insolence flaunted by Biff and his innumerable 
counterparts. With the school and the mass media lauding every move made by 
the athlete-hero, and business openly and through subterfuge rewarding him in 
every way that it can, it is scarcely possible for the family to manage such a child, 
or for children and adults once caught up in the sports world to develop other 
more significant purposes. 


With achievement in the trivialities of the sports world no longer accessible 
to him because of his failure to enter the college farm club system, Biff tries to 
find meaning for his life through work activities. Business frustrates this effort 
for a complex of reasons. 


1. Biff has unwittingly adopted the business theory of work which defines 
the meaning of work in terms of the “success” the individual may experience 
and/or views it as the necessary drudgery to be undergone in order to lead a 
life of ease and luxury. 


“8Tbid., p. 143. 
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To suffer fifty weeks of the year for the sake of a two-week vacation, when all you 
really desire is to be outdoors, with your shirt off. And always to have to get ahead of 
the next fella. And still—that’s how you build a future.‘ 

But when work is defined as having its meaning in getting ahead of others, or 
in providing the means so that after its cessation one has the monetary where- 
withal to have pleasures, to “live-it-up,” its so-called meaning is attributed to 
something external to the activity per se. That is, work in itself is defined as with- 
out meaning, therefore finding oneself iz one’s work is not possible for the man. 


2. Biff rejects certain work activities because of the lack of creativity and 
any possibility of personal development to be found in them. 
Shipping clerk, salesman, business of one kind or another. And it’s a measly manner 
of existence. To get on that subway on the hot mornings in the summer. To devote 
your whole life to keeping stock, or making phone calls, or selling or buying.*° 


Biff senses the vacuity of so much of contemporary work life with its failure to 
appeal to, and thus bring out, the best in him that his individual nature has to 
offer. He finds work as organized in life, far from developmental of his physical- 
mental capacities, to be literally stultifying. While there are some real difficulties 
in the way of organizing the work life so that all men may be creators in the pro- 
cess, business can not even conceptualize these difficulties since its ‘labor problem” 
never gets beyond the following formulation: given the organization of work 
such that private advantage is at a maximum, through what inducements, puni- 
tive or rewarding, may the workers be made or kept content? 


3. Biff rejects the inadequate economic return attached to work which is 
culturally significant and in which he sees the possibility of his own self-realization. 


Hap, I’ve had twenty or thirty different kinds of jobs since I left home before the 
war, and it always turns out the same. I just realized it lately. In Nebraska when I 
herded cattle, and the Dakotas, and Arizona, and now in Texas. It’s why I came 
home now, I guess, because I realized it. This farm I work on, it’s spring there now, 
see? And they’ve got about fifteen new colts. There’s nothing more inspiring or 
beautiful than the sight of a mare and a newccolt. And it’s cool there now, see? Texas 
is cool now, and it’s spring. And whenever spring comes to where I am, I suddenly 
get the feeling, my God, I’m not gettin’ anywhere! What the hell am I doing, playing 
around with horses, twenty-eight dollars a week! I’m thirty-four years old, I oughta 
be makin’ my future.*! 


Explosively, Biff vents his frustration to his father at the wage scale attached to 
his work: 
I’m one dollar an hour, Willy! I tried seven states and couldn’t raise it. A buck 
an hour! Do you gather my meaning?** 


Biff has made contact with work which he views in aesthetic terms and in which 
he sees the realization of his manly vigor and his love of the out-of-doors. But 
at a “buck an hour” he is effectively crippled in his attempts to pursue other 
cultural opportunities, e.g., getting married and rearing a family. Ata “buck an 


“°Jbid., p. 18. 
60 Tbid., p. 18. 
‘\]id., pp. 18-19. 
87 bid., p. 144. 
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hour,” today’s minimum wage for those employed in interstate commerce, little 
more than bare subsistence is possible for him, and when one thinks of family 
responsibilities, what does such a salary mean for the kind of neighborhood in 
which he can live, the nature of the housing he can afford, the types of educational 
and medical services he can make available for his family? 


At bottom, business civilization with its individualistic presuppositions has 
failed to achieve any principle for the economic remuneration of men, or to even 
seriously consider and reflect on the problem. Its claim that it rewards the 
individual for his skill, or the responsibility of his position, or his educational 
achievement, or his contribution to culture, or his personal hard work is con- 
tradicted at every turn. The Biffs in the world organized by business, failing 
to have access to the objects of culture in and through which their lives may 
achieve fulfillment, are fated to impotent existence. As Charley remarks to 
Linda, “No man only needs a little salary.”** Men are not animals for whom 
mere subsistence is sufficient; a man to be a man must have access to culture. 


In the business world Biff can not find himself. Its ideals are fraudulent and 
its economic organization such that no intelligent man with sensitivity can 
establish satisfactory relations with it. At several points Biff sadly remarks that 
he can’t say who he is, and that his father did not know who he was. Biff is 
faceless, lacks an individuality, because he has made no institutional connections; 
there is no family life, work, church, community of which he is an integral part. 
He is rootless. On the other hand Willy’s failure to have a human identity, 
despite apparent connections which he has made with the institutional world, is 
due to the interest relationship governing his action in the world. Willy’s is the 
type of mind that sees the meaning of athletics as a place where money is to be 
made, the church as a fertile source of the “right contacts,” etc. Willy does not 
have institutional or friendship relations, but exploits them for purposes of ad- 
vantage, thus he fails to establish a cultural character. Both are lost as men. 


Happy Loman 


Happy, Willy’s youngest son, is Biff without the latter’s sensitivity and 

insight. At the funeral Happy defiantly says to Biff: 

All right, boy. I’m gonna show you and everybody else that Willy Loman did 
not die in vain. He had a good dream. It’s the only dream you can have—to come 
out number-one man. He fought it out here, and this is where I’m gonna win it for 
him.* 


Happy has swallowed the business formula whole hog and manifests this in his 
relations to work and women. 


For Happy work is simply the means to individual prestige and money making, 
an attitude he reveals in his gnawing envy of the merchandise manager in the 
store where he is employed: 

Yeah, but when he walks into the store the waves part in front of him. That's 
fifty-two thousand dollars a year coming through the revolving door, and I got more 
in my pinky finger than he’s got in his head. 

*8/bid., p. 150. 
47bid., p. 151. 
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I gotta show some of those pompous, self-important executives over there that 
Hap Loman can make the grade. I want to walk into the store the way he walks in.* 


Conceiving of work externally and abstractly, as the means for the individual 
to move up the ladder of success, and to accumulate financial and prestige rewards 
thereby, Happy fails to see its objective significance in the maintaining and build- 
ing function which all genuine work activities have in life. It is the object of 
value developed out of work activities which makes work satisfying, but the 
interest mind fails to establish connection with the realities of work. Men who 
define work as the means to individual success can never be satisfied because there 
is always another rung of the ladder to be climbed, and still more money to be 
made. The inevitable struggle and back-biting to which such a conception of 
work leads is largely responsible for the descriptive epithet so many men give their 
work: “It’s a rat race.” The chronic dissatisfaction of such men, regardless of 
their relatively successful positions, has been noted in a social psychological study 
of business executives: 
In spite of their firmness of character and their drive to activity, they also harbor a 

rather pervasive feeling that they may not really succeed and be able to do the things 
. . This sense of the perpetually unattained is an integral part of 
this constellation and is part of its dilemma. It means that there is always some 
place to go, but no defined point at which to stop. The executive is “self-propelled” 
and needs to keep moving always and to see another goal ever ahead . . .% 


they want to do . 


The overweening ambition which such men manifest is subjective to the 
extent that it is sheer desire for prestige and monetary return for the greater 
glory of the individual. That a man be awarded positions of larger responsibility 
due to his manifest grasp and competence in his work has the merest accidental 
relationship to such ambition, hence the development of the modern, simpering 
“yes man,” the office spy, self-motivated character assassination, and the com- 
pulsive necessity which men find in the maintenance and development of social 
contacts. It is an indescribable tragedy when a surgeon with lesser skills and 
concern for his work as such is appointed Chief of Surgery because he is the 
fraternity brother and golf partner of the director of the hospital and their wives 
are members of the same bridge club. As William James correctly saw, success 
so defined is a “bitch goddess,” the falsifier of values. 


Like Happy, such men may be engaged in extremely significant and challeng- 
ing work, and even receive more than satisfactory remuneration, and yet be 
unable to find themselves in their work. The individualistic notion that a man 
works for himself, or at most for what it enables him to do for his family, is an 
extraordinary misrepresentation of the realities of modern work life. That there 
was a certain semblance of truth to this conception when America was dotted 
with small, relatively isolated, one family farms in which the individual’s work 
issued largely into his own or his family’s self-maintenance is not to be denied, 
but even so today men point to the pioneer and the settler of the West as having 
built up a nation. But especially characteristic of an advanced corporate life is 





ST bid., p. 21. 
5W. E. Henry, “The Business Executive: The Psycho-dynamics of a Social Role,” American 


Journal of Sociology, 54, No. 4 (January 1949), p. 289. 
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the obvious fact that no man works for himself, except perhaps in his mind where 
business has confused his individually structured economic return with the objec- 
tive significance of the work activity on the crude analogy that a man, like a 
donkey, is motivated by the carrot ever dangling before him rather than his 
knowledge of the meaning of his activity. 


Work today is cu/turally significant; it is highly institutionalized and has its 
meaning through that fact. A carpenter builds homes or furniture, a farmer 
specializes in certain types of agricultural products, the doctor prevents illness 
and preserves health, the teacher furthers knowledge, etc.—when interpreted as 
mere means for self advancement such activities are reduced into meaninglessness. 
All constructive work has its own special function and meaning in the maintenance 
of the whole of culture, and men competently performing such work are achieving 
genuine success in life. Were it not for the business falsification of their minds 
as well as the work itself, they would find significance in their lives through this 
fact. Happy, for example, is an assistant to the buyer, and assuming his function 
to be one of choosing industrial products which are to have a place in the realiza- 
tion of various human purposes, his job is both significant and challenging. Ob- 
jects of all kinds are, of course, crucial to human life, and the work involving the 
selection of objects soundly designed and constructed which at the same time 
satisfy aesthetic standards can readily serve as a stimulation to the individual’s 
development and growth. In such work there is much for Happy to learn. Work 
defined in this way would integrate Happy with the world in the sense that learning 
activities developmental of his mind would suggest themselves and at the same 
time greater capacity to carry out his responsibilities would result. Through these 
activities Happy would find his objective place in the scheme of things. 


The tragedy is that Happy’s business miseducation, the falsification of ob- 
jectively meaningful work by defining it in individualistic “success” terms, effec- 
tively prevents him from identifying with the real significance of his life there 
before his eyes if he could but see further than his interest. As a result Happy 
finds his life empty and boring and,-even should he move up the ranks, he sees 
no possibility of change. 

All I can do now is wait for the merchandise manager to die. And suppose I get 
to be merchandise manager? He’s a good friend of mine, and he just built a terrific 
estate on Long Island. And he lived there about two months and sold it, and now 
he’s building another one. He can’t enjoy it once it’s finished. And I know that’s 
just what I would do. I don’t know what the hell I’m workin’ for. Sometimes I 
sit in my apartment—all alone. And I think of the rent I’m paying. And it’s crazy. 
But then, it’s what I always wanted. My own apartment, a car, and plenty of women. 
And still, goddammit, I’m lonely.*? 


Failing to find any meaning in life Happy’s relations with women represent 
escapism, 
I get that [a pretty woman] any time I want, Biff. Whenever I feel disgusted. 
The only trouble is, it gets like bowling or something. I just keep knockin’ them over 
and it doesn’t mean anything.®* 


and his striving to be up there with the “big shots” by having sexual relations with 
their women, 


'[bid., p. 19. 
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I don’t know what gets into me, maybe I just have an overdeveloped sense of com- 
petition or something, but I went and ruined her, and furthermore I can’t get rid of 
her. And he’s the third executive I’ve done that to. Isn’t that a crummy charac- 
teristic? And to top it all, I go to their weddings!5° 


His view of women is an unadulterated interest view; their meaning for him is 
in the satisfaction of his own bio-psychological needs, hence these relations are 
narcissistic. Without any idea of mutual ends to be achieved with a woman, 
there is little possibility of any growth in his relations with them. Centering on 
just one facet of the female they are abstractions, as individual as a bowling pin. 


Completely governed by a business definition of the world, since this is the 
way he finds the world structured about him in fact, Happy is the epitome of the 
obligationless man. He is incapable of loyalty even to his own firm. He accepts 
the bribes offered by manufacturers, uses company money to entertain girl friends, 
and takes off from work at his own pleasure. 


Biff, bis resentment rising: Well, don’t you run off? You take off sometimes, don’t 
, +4 J ’ 
you? Ona nice summer day? 


Happy: Yeah, but I cover myself! 
Linda: Boys! 


Happy: If I’m going to take a fade the boss can call any number where I’m supposed 
to be and they’ll swear to him that I just left. I'll tell you something that 

I hate to say, Biff, but in the business world some of them think you’re crazy. 

y ) ) 


Biff, angered: Screw the business world! 


Happy: All right, screw it! Great, but cover yourself.®° 


The exquisite irony involved is that the business world has trained its men and 
organized their lives so that private profit and advantage dominate their relations 
to life activities, and as a logical consequence business can not trust the men in its 
own employ. Through rigid bookkeeping methods, surprise inventory taking, 
and the employment of a host of secret investigators it attempts to hold its losses 
to a minimum. 


The parodox of Happy’s personality is that having adopted the business 
formula in all the relations of his life, beneath the surface conviviality and 
braggadocio, he is a lonely, unhappy man. 


BERNARD 

The playwright portrays Bernard, Willy’s nephew, as ugly, ungainly, stu- 
dious, the opposite of having the kind of personal appearance and traits that would 
lead him in the direction of becoming “‘well liked.”” Yet, paradoxically, Bernard 
is seen to have the makings of a real success in life through his competent practice 
of law. This is an utter mystery to Willy who tries to get from Bernard the 
“secret” of his success. For the sales mentality, which is dependent upon “‘con- 
tacts” and the manipulation of states of mind, Bernard’s secret—work—is beyond 
his comprehension. 


bid, p. 22. 
*Tbid., p. 63. 
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Any achievement, whether high or low, is a function of a man’s attention 
to a work that has a constructive place in the world. This kind of work, involving 
action motivated by and directed toward significant ends, must be present even 
in the business world, in order that the Bernards of life be enabled to develop 
themselves and thereby sustain the world of culture. The point is that genuine 
elements of culture there must be since the business parasite is dependent upon 
their exploitation; the business world needs the hewer of wood, the scientist, the 
tender of animals and crops, the artist, etc. if only to feed upon them. Bernard 
has made connection with the element of soundness that exists in our educational 
institutions, as suggested by the person of Mr. Bernbaum, the high school mathe- 
e matics teacher, who is not taken in by the sports mania of the high school and 
le fails Biff for not meeting standards. Bernard’s opportunity to succeed through 
ts constructive work activities is dependent upon the existence of elements of vitality 
S, and integrity still present in the corporate body of culture. Bernard has estab- 
lished relations with activities of value and through this accident avoids becoming 
a businessman. 


CHARLEY 


Bernard’s father, Charley, a small businessman, frankly admits that his 
contribution to his son’s success is in having left him alone. This is the best that 
the businessman father can do in the education of his son; by implication, keeping 
away from the direction of cultural enterprises represents the only contribution 
possible for the businessman. Charley has no positive ideas to offer his son, but 
at least he does not act so as to ruin him, in contradistinction to Willy’s education 
of his sons. However, the elemental decency and integrity of Charley is not 
made intelligible by the playwright for he fails to suggest the source of its develop- 
ment, as he might have by connecting Charley with Christian or democratic 
idealism. Since all that is known in the portrayal of Charley is his status as a 
moderately prosperous businessman, the blunt honesty of his character stands as 
a contradictory element in the larger design of the play. 


Uncie Ben 


The type of character symbolized by Uncle Ben is in marked contrast to 
’ that of Willy. Uncle Ben, who is Willy’s older brother, typifies the business 
1 world of the last half of the nineteenth and early twentieth century, the era when 
“rugged” individualists fought violently for the control of the natural and industrial 
resources of the nation and the world. Uncle Ben seized his “diamond mine” 
from the “jungle,” the world of primitive ruthlessness in which no mercy was 
\ shown to anybody or anything. Ben is subjectivity that has succeeded, the 
d interest motive run amuck uncaring of the consequences. His law is the law of 
d the jungle from which he emerged: 


. Never fight fair with a stranger boy. You'll never get out of the jungle that way." 


Ye In the struggle for survival Uncle Ben has been brutalized. When he learns of 
d his mother’s death he is unmoved. 


That’s too bad. Fine specimen of a lady, Mother. I'd hoped to see the old girl. 


“bid. p. 50. 
“7 bid., p. 46. 
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Just as surely as Uncle Ben victimizes, he has himself been the victim of the 
business jungle which spawned him. 


Uncle Ben instances the brutal forcefulness of the “public be damned” era in 
which the seizure of cultural resources of every type was being effected; Willy, 
in his simpering servitude, is the front man for business in a “public be pleased” 
era. Today’s “enlightened” businessman knows that it is “poor business” to be 
without a public relations expert. Now that the rape of natural and cultural 
resources has been made “legal and proper,” the mentality of men must be ed- 
ucated (“public service” advertising) into right thinking (the uncritical acceptance 
of business control) since people have the vote. The changed situation is produc- 
tive of different personalities since the problem of gaining power over resources and 
the problems of retaining power and increasing the turnover of products require 
somewhat different methods. The “operator” upon the former centers upon the 
seizure of objects, the manipulator of the latter upon the seizure of minds. But 
since the control of the objects upon which men depend for their very lives is in 
the main to control their minds, the Bens of the business world are in a far more 
impregnable position than the Willys. Ben can never quite comprehend Willy’s 
dependence upon interpersonal relations, “‘contacts.”” As he puts the matter, 
“One must go in to fetch a diamond out . . . Not like an appointment at all. 
A diamond is rough and hard to the touch.’ The Bens who control the nation’s 
institutional wealth do not depend upon being “‘well liked.”’ Charley impatiently 
points out to Willy: 

Why must everybody like you? Who liked J. P. Morgan? Was he impressive? 

In a Turkish bath he’d look like a butcher. But with his pockets on he was very 
well liked. 


Whatever the method and on whatever level it exists, the playwright sees 
through to the criminal nature of business. Uncle Ben and Willy have been 
encouraging Biff and Happy to steal some lumber to indicate their fitness for life 
in the jungle. 

Charley: Listen, if that watchman— 

Willy: I gave them hell, understand. But I got a couple of fearless characters 
there. 

Charley: Willy, the jails are full of fearless characters. 


Ben, clapping Willy on the back, with a laugh at Charley And the stock exchange, 
friend !* 


Howarp WAGNER 


The young man who is Willy Loman’s employer is not as brutalized a character 
as Uncle Ben, at least on the surface, having come into his position the easy way, 
through inheritance and not through having to fight tooth and nail for his place 
in the sun. However, when pressed to make a moral decision, he proves himself 
to be as insensitive and vicious as Uncle Ben. In the scene between Willy and 
Howard, Willy has come to see Howard in order to plead to be taken off the road 
due to his advanced age (by this time he has had several accidents) and placed in 


%Jbid., pp. 145-146. 
“Tdid., p. 103. 
%Jbid., p. 52. 
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a job with a modest salary in town. Willy tries to say why he came, but Howard 
is more interested in showing off a new recording machine. A man’s life is going 
under and the businessman plays with a gadget; his own civilization is sinking 
while the businessman unawares fats himself on his pleasures. The end result is 
Willy’s dismissal by the system he promoted and tried to maintain. As Willy 
says at a later point, 
I’m not interested in stories about the past or any crap of that kind because the 
woods are burning, boys, you understand? There’s a big blaze going on all around.” 


Analogically, the reference to the “big blaze going on all around” is not 
merely to Willy’s personal predicament, but ultimately and more pointedly to the 
larger predicament of the world organized along interest lines. Business is un- 
aware of the nature of the world conflagration, so much an outgrowth of its own 
inherent tendency to destructiveness and the blind reaction of its victims to it, 
but its “acts” add to the blaze. Communism is to be countered with a bigger 
more speedily delivered bomb or with more intense propaganda. Moved only by 
self-interest it is incapable of a constructive act except by accident, as when the 
military suffer cuts on behalf of the business interest in a “balanced budget.” 
Constructive aid programs for underdeveloped areas it contemns as “milk for the 
Hottentots” while food rots in the warehouses and while, at the same time, it is 
deliberately holding back food production. Willy, literally pleading for survival, 
desperately cries out: 

You mustn’t tell me you’ve got people to see—I put thirty-four years into this 

firm, Howard, and I can’t pay my insurance! You can’t eat the orange and throw 
the peel away—a man is not a piece of fruit!*7 


The man weak, used up, is to be discarded into an ash can “Cause you gotta’ 
admit,” Howard smugly advises Willy, “business is business.’® Business, 
incapable of seeing a whole man or a whole situation, is its own destroyer. The 
subverter of decency in life is not only the foreign enemy without but the business 
system within. That institutions principled by business negate life is made 
manifest when Willy fails to receive support from the very system to which he 
dedicated his life. 


Linpa Loman 


Linda, Willy’s wife, seems not to be caught up in the dominant business view 
and way of life which has so profoundly affected the lives of her husband and sons. 
Still, Linda has her being in the family and the civilization which environs them 
all, and so her life can not be extricated from the way in which the men folk have 
conducted theirs. Linda is, without a doubt, the most wholesome member of the 
family: she is aware of the ego-building exaggerations of her husband and under- 
stands; she is perceptive enough to sense some hidden trouble between Biff and 
Willy; she knows the coarseness of Happy; and she instinctively fears the brutality 
she senses in Uncle Ben. Since Willy needs it so much she is supportive of him, 
and even in a desperate situation when she discovers Willy’s intention to commit 
suicide through taking gas, she can’t bear to hurt the man’s feelings. 


“Ibid., p. 114. 


81] bid., p. 85. 
88 /bid., p. 83. 
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How can I mention it to him? Every day I go down and take away that little 
rubber pipe. But, when he comes home, I put it back where it was. How can I 
insult him that way ?6 


Linda is a fine person, a woman who works hard at maintaining the life of 
the family. She gives herself over to this task with every fiber of her being and, 
in the last analysis, she is the one solid element of strength holding the Loman 
family together. Each member of the family, in his own way, knows it and 
appreciates it. After Willy loses his job he says to his sons, 

I was fired, and I’m looking for a little good news to tell your mother, because the 

woman has waited and the woman has suffered.” 


Biff becomes most infuriated when his father, whose emptiness he knows, acts 
shabbily to his mother. Even Happy, unaffected by anyone else, tries to please 
Linda and deeply respects her. He says, after seeing her selflessly smooth over a 
situation between Biff and Willy, 


What a woman! They broke the mold when they made her.” 


Linda is the culturally oriented individual, the moral person, endeavoring to hold 
life together in the business world. 


The moral life, personified by Linda, instead of flowering is doomed to failure 
in a world organized by interest. The efforts of the culturally oriented individual 
to attain a life of meaning and value are aborted or doomed to inevitable frustra- 
tion since “‘you can’t fight City Hall.” Business and the self-development and 
realization of the individual through a life devoted to ends, in a world so organized 
as to make possible their achievement, are flatly opposed to one another. Always 
trying, never giving up the effort, Linda’s vitality has been drained in the struggle, 
and so at the funeral it is difficult for her to cry over Willy. Not only has she 
been drained, but Linda is genuine all the way through and can only cry for a 
genuine person. The larger meaning suggested by this scene may be that, in the 
final analysis, the passing away of business civilization is not to be mourned by 
men of culture. 


BusINnEss AS PATHETIC—EPILOGUE 


Tragedy, according to Jordan, is that state of affairs, grounded in the nature 
of the universe, in which men strive to realize value and fall short.” This falling 
short is the ground for further action, and in the process of struggle man’s character 
in ennobled and dignified. The tragic form, as the aesthetic assertion of the 
reality of man’s lot in this world, demonstrates the tensional relationship between 
the aspiration to achieve and the overwhelming inertia, even antagonism, of 
material existence. Therefore, no work of art with business “‘heroes” can achieve 
heroic or tragic stature, since as moved by dreams of profit and power, aspirations 
of value are not possible to them. Babbit is doomed not because of a struggle 
with recalcitrant existence, but because of his failure to have any relationship to 


897 bid., p. 62. 
77 bid., p. 114. 
"[bid., p. 68. 
"The Aesthetic Object, “Tragedy,” Chapter XVIII. 
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reality. Miller, rather unfortunately in terms of some ultimate evaluation of 
his works, fails to understand that the quality of the struggle is fundamental to 
the categorization of the art object. His definition of the tragic is psychological 
rather than cultural: 


I take it, as well, that the less capable a man is of walking away from the central 
conflict of the play, the closer he approaches a tragic existence. In turn, this implies 
that the closer a man approaches tragedy the more intense is his concentration of emo- 
tion upon the fixed point of his commitment, which is to say the closer he approaches 
what in life we call fanaticism.” 


The tragic hero may, of course, be fanatic, but this is of little consequence in his 
definition for the fanatic may be a fool as instanced in the ardent vegetarian or 
antivivisectionist, or be a comic hero as in Don Quixote. The point is that the 
fanaticism of the tragic hero must connect with ideals of worth, and this is pre- 
cisely what Willy’s struggle does not involve. To achieve the ideals of the tragic 
hero is to realize perfection in life, the brotherhood of man in a world ordered in 
justice, whereas to achieve the businessman’s dream is to negate the world and the 
very conditions of existence itself. Willy and his life are pathetic, not tragic, 
since no effort he makes can achieve to any value, and this development may be 
seen not only in his own career but in his effects upon Biff, Happy, and Linda. 
When a man knows not what he does, we feel pity for him. Business precipitates 
in the sad crudities of Las Vegas, Miami Beach, “‘show business,” the conventions 
of the American Legion, “you auto buy a car now” pageantry, etc. But this is 
“good business,” so business is its own unwitting victim. In spite of Miller’s 
intention, then, since he does wish to assert the reality of business “civilization” 
and succeeds, the reality he has brought forth arouses pathos. Like Bert and 
Kenneth in 4 Memory of Two Mondays who patiently clean the filth of years from 
a factory window in order to view some sky, clouds and birds, he opens our view 
upon a whore house. 


Arthur Miller’s Collected Plays, p. 7. On page 32 Miller seems to see the point when he says 
that the corner grocer can be a greater tragic figure than the President of the United States “providing, 
of course, that the grocer’s career engages the issues of, for instance, the survival of the race, the relation- 
ships of man to God—the questions, in short, whose answers define humanity and the right way to 
live so that the world is a home, instead of a battleground or a fog in which disembodied spirits pass 
each other in an endless twilight.” But on the very next page it becomes a question of psychological 
intensity again. “It matters not at all whether a modern play concerns itself with a grocer or a 
president if the intensity of the hero’s commitment to his course is less than the maximum possible. 
It matters not at all whether the hero falls from a great height or a small one, whether he is highly 
conscious or only dimly aware of what is happening, whether his pride brings the fall or an unseen 
pattern written behind clouds; if the intensity, the human passion to surpass his given bounds, the 
fanatic insistence upon his self-conceived role—if these are not present there can only be an outline of 
tragedy but no living thing.” 

















REASON AND THE LANGUAGE 
OF POLITICS 


BY KAI NIELSEN 


“Language is a labyrinth of paths. You 
approach from one side and know your way 
about; you approach the same place from an 
another side and no longer know your way 
about.” 

Ludwig Wittgenstein 


(1) 

LET ME BEGIN BY TALKING TO YOU ABOUT WoRDS. But what have words to do 
with politics? A good deal. Political debates and political discussion are linked 
with florid oratory and frequently with heated emotions. In our country one 
political party will campaign against another political party on the slogans, 
“Twenty years of treason” and “Throw the rascals out” and another party will 
campaign on the slogans, “Big business government” and “Public-power swin- 
dles.” When all the heat of the campaign dies down, it is very clear that no one 
meant quite what he said. The traitors and rascals are not sent off to prison, but 
lo and behold they are invited to the White House for domestic and even foreign 
policy conferences. The “swindlers” are not tried for their “swindling” and the 
leader of the “Big business government” addresses a union convention. And 
those people whom Riesman has characterized as “‘inside-dopesters” tell us, with 
a knowing smile, that no one really meant all this anyway. These are just the 
big emotional words we use for our political rituals. 


Often the language of politics is used to inflame the passions. The language 
used has, or is intended to have, a dynamic moving appeal. Unfortunately, it 
usually doesn’t do any good to “‘talk sense to the people” unless one talks moving 
sense. I once witnessed a close primary campaign in the South for the United 
States Senate. One candidate, a well-known former college president, went about 
talking quietly and mildly to the people almost as if he were still talking on 
campus. He took reasonably unequivocal stands on the issues, but he did this 
without the dynamism and the oomph that constitute political sex appeal. His 
comparatively unknown opponent hired a Dixie band and with this Dixie band 
he stumped the state Huey Long style. After a few shouts about, “We are all 
good Southerners—we don’t want Northern liberals and Northern liberal money 
down here,” the band struck up, and between the cheers and the band most of the 
rest of his speech was lost. This adroit use of emotionally charged labels and 
proper sound effects clearly helped the man with the Dixie band to defeat the 
soft-spoken college president who tried to talk sense, but failed to talk sufficiently 
moving sense, to the people. Now, I am not trying to claim that all political 
decisions are made on such an emotional basis. Certainly some are not, though 
our recent political past does afford us several outstanding examples of the effect- 
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ive use of truisms with moving appeal, that is, moving proclamations that upon 
analysis do not turn out to be profound statements of our way of life but platitudes 
like, “‘He’s against sin.” 


But why is it so easy in politics to fall for platitudes if only they are disguised 
by being put in sufficiently moving language? It results from the fact that 
politics is inextricably involved with our values or our standards. The kind of 
state we have determines to a large extent how we shall live and how our children 
shall live. Our emotions and attitudes are deeply involved. Because of this, 
political language has an emotional appeal. In politics, as in religion, we become 
aware of the whip of the word. 


(2) 

Now, let us see how certain words function at times rather like whips. Words 
often express or evoke emotions or dispositions as well as describe factual situations. 
In fact, our language or any other language is exceedingly complex and involved. 
Even the same words in different contexts have different meanings or uses. Thus, 
the word, ‘bright,’ sometimes merely describes a certain situation, as when we 
say “The sun is bright;’ but in other contexts, the same word expresses an emotion 
in addition to describing a certain situation. This is evident in sentences like, 
‘Jones is a bright young man.’ Here I am not only describing certain charac- 
teristics of Jones, namely, that he has a high I.Q., acts intelligently, thinks and 
expresses himself reflectively and provocatively and so on, but I am expressing a 
pro-attitude toward him or commending him. Almost all our words, if used in a 
certain way, can thus express emotions. They are used consciously or uncon- 
sciously to express emotions or attitudes and to recommend that others share these 
emotions or attitudes. This use of language has been called by certain con- 
temporary philosophers the emotive function or aspect of language.' I should like 
to call words that have such an emotive function 400-hurrah words. Words that 
are intended to express a pro-attitude are called hurrah words; words that are 
intended to express a con-attitude are called boo words. If I say, “The Orioles 
have a lousy team,’ the word ‘lousy’ is a boo word. If I say, ‘Michigan State is 
going to have a real powerhouse next year,’ the word ‘powerhouse’ is a hurrah 
word. ‘Good,’ ‘right,’ ‘ought’ are characteristically hurrah words, while ‘Evil,’ 
‘bad,’ ‘sin,’ are characteristically boo words. In ordinary moral and political 
appraisal contexts these words function like whips prodding us to action. If I 
say, ‘McCarthy was a paranoiac fascist,’ or ‘Messrs. Khruschev and Nasser are 
demagogues,’ I have expressed an attitude and not just a given neutral description, 
as when I say, ‘Jones had blond hair and is five foot ten.’ And, if the emotive 
dimension of language is to achieve its intended effect, it will evoke attitudes and 
alter the behavior of those to whom the language is addressed. Thus, in political 
and moral contexts where we characteristically have these boo-hurrah words, we 
can rightly, though metaphorically, speak of ‘““The whip of the Word.” 


(3) 
I shall now make clearer just how these considerations about words apply to 
politics. I shall do this by listing some familiar political cliches from the political 
right, center and from the extreme left. Then I shall translate some of these 


1See Charles Stevenson, Ethics and Language and I. A. Richards, Speculative Instruments, Chapters 
IIf and XIII. 
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expressions into less emotional expressions that, nonetheless, still describe nearly 
the same factual situation. 


I shall first give examples from the Communist or near-Communist extreme 
left. In political tracts and pamphlets from this extreme left, one frequently 
finds the following labels: ‘Wall Street warmongers,’ ‘plutocrats,’ ‘moneyed- 
classes,’ ‘bourgeoisie,’ ‘American Legion patrioteers,’ ‘the Rosenberg frame-up ’ 
‘the Luceman,’ ‘vacillating liberals,’ and, of course, ‘Fascists,’ ‘Neo-Fascists,’ 
and their ‘Fascistic capitalist press.’ Now, note how these labels function to 
arouse emotion in a way that a more neutral description would not. Instead of 
saying “Lucemen,” they could have referred to the “staff of Life, Time and 
Fortune.” This is a neutral designation of the people they referred to, but as the 
Communists disapprove of Life, Time and Fortune and the political-ideological 
line taken by the Luces, they use the phrase, ‘Lucemen,’ to suggest that the staff 
of these magazines is composed of cringing hirelings or minions carrying out, 
without any independent or critical thought, Luce’s policies.’ 


But it is not only the Communists and other left wing parties that indulge 
in name-calling. The right and center also try to make effective use of boo-hurrah 
words to effect certain political ends. In the conservative press and in right wing 
political speeches, one frequently finds the following labels directed either against 
Communists or against liberals: ‘reds,’ ‘pinkos,’ ‘Commies,’ ‘Fifth Amendment 
Communists,’ ‘egg heads,’ ‘radicals,’ ‘visionaries,’ ‘romantics’ and the like. To 
say someone is a pinko is to assert, truly or falsely, that his political beliefs are in 
many respects similar to the political beliefs of the Communist Party. But in 
addition, the very word, ‘pinko,’ suggests someone who is a dilettante—scatter- 
brained, weak-kneed and irresolute, lacking the courage or conviction to be an 
avowed Communist. It may even suggest to some that if the pinko is a man 
he is effeminate. Further trading on the boo quality of the word, pinko, the 
word frequently is used to express one’s disapproval of a politician and is not used 
to designate that his political beliefs are in accordance with those of the Communist 
Party. An example of this is the ludicrous labeling of Stevenson as a pinko. 


Liberals also have their catch words. One frequently runs across words like 
‘witch hunt,’ ‘big business administration,’ ‘banker’s highway bill,’ ‘black list,’ 
‘Stalinists,’ ‘primitives,’ and, of course, ‘reactionaries.’ One could, in a more 
neutral terminology, call a ‘reactionary’ a ‘conservative,’ but by calling him a 
‘reactionary’ one can suggest he is blind, stupid, and against progress, and not 
concerned with the good of the common man. 


It is quite evident, then, that the use of boo-hurrah words to effect certain 
political attitudes is not the exclusive property of any one political group or 
politically oriented publication. They all do it. Some do it with more skill 
and less obviousness than others but it is the stock-and-trade of politicking. 
Time and Fortune are more subtle about it than The Nation or The National Review, 
but subtle or not it is in Time and Fortune too; and usually it is all the more effec- 
tive for not being obvious. 


Now, I do not at all want to imply that I disapprove of emotive words or, 
above all, that I disapprove of emotion. I only disapprove of emotional appeals 





2Note that in stating my ideas I also used emotive words. ‘Cringing hirelings’ and ‘minions’ 
are surely boo words. 
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disguised as appeals to fact or as appeals to some inner but hidden alleged “Principle 
of Reason.” Certainly the very possibility of poetry or the language of myth and 
religion depend on these emotive or boo-hurrah uses of words. But as we are 
being less than rational when we confuse myth with literal assertions that can be 
true or false, so we are being less than rational if we allow the moving appeal 
of the language of politics to sooth our intelligence to sleep so that we act blindly 
without reference to the facts relevant to the case. 


(4) 

I shall try to explain what role I think these appeals to emotion might prop- 
erly take in a society that attempted to make its valuations in as rational a way 
as possible, but first I will need to add one more technical distinction to expedite 
my explanation. This technical distinction is the distinction between an “‘ideo- 
logical statement”’ and a “factual statement.’ There is a definite logical gulf 
between facts and values or between statements asserting what is the case and 
statements expressing what ought to be the case. Basic value judgments express 
what we are most fundamentally committed to or most deeply want. Factual 
statements describe our world. Moral statements also describe but their dis- 
tinctively normative feature is this expressive function without which they could 
not, in the fullest sense, count as moral statements. Ideological statements are a 
species of value statements, but they are a very peculiar species of value state- 
ment. They are value statements which are mistaken for or disguised as state- 
ments of fact. They are effective politically because the moving appeal and 
motivational power of a value judgment is frequently greatly increased when it 
seems to be not only an expression of what we are committed to but of what is 
“out there” in the universe, that is, of something that is objectively true quite 
apart from any feelings or attitudes we or anyone else may happen to have about 
it. If we are “taken in” by such an utterance we feel that it would be true even 
if no one at all had a pro-attitude toward what is being claimed or even in the 
eventuality that all sentient life were wiped off the earth. 


Let me give some examples of ideological claims and ideological statements. 
Those Marxists or Communists who persuade themselves that ‘history is on their 
side’ and that capitalism must break down from its own ‘internal contradictions’ 
are much happier than some “heterodox Marxists” who only take the dissolution 
of capitalism as an extremely desirable state of affairs. The natural moral law 
doctrines embodied in our Constitution probably would not have been nearly so 
effective if the constitutional text had read, “These we hold to be self-evident value 
judgments,’ instead of using the ideological statement, “These truths we hold to 
be self-evident.’ We can much more effectively mo/d political attitudes if the 
standards or values advocated are presented as incontrovertible facts. By such 
maneuvering, certain basic value judgments are slipped in as statements of fact. 
Unaware that our ideological statements are ideological, we fail to note the boo- 
hurrah quality of our utterances and the propagandistic nature of our alleged 
“arguments.” Claims that are a matter of rational choice are not presented as 
such; instead, they are given the same inexorable necessity as the tides. 


3] am indebted to Professor Gustav Bergman for this distinction. See Gustav Bergman’s essay, 
“Ideology,” in his The Metaphysics of Logical Positivism, pp. 310-11. 
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(5) 


With an understanding of the distinction between ideological statements and 
plain evaluative and factual statements we are in a position to consider the rela- 
tion of morals and politics. In making political policy decisions there is finally no 
way of avoiding evaluative questions, for such decisions are themselves decisions of 
principle as to what should be done. Often we do say, ‘Given these aims do this;’ 
but we also say, “Given your first aim and given the way matters stand at present, 
your second aim is unreasonable. Since this is so perhaps you ought to modify 
your first aim as well.’ In actual cases the situation becomes exceedingly complex 
but there is this interplay of factual and evaluative considerations; and since the 
very policy decision will, if realized, have an effect on the way we are required to 
live and act, our own beliefs as to what is a good life and what is in the common 
good are naturally involved. In making political appraisals, moral questions, 
that is, questions about what kind of human conduct is good, are unavoidable. 


That political policy decisions are inextricably bound up with moral appraisals 
was clearly understood by the ancient Greek philosophers, Plato and Aristotle, 
and by St. Augustine and St. Thomas Aquinas in the Middle Ages. But a 
long line of extremely competent political philosophers from Machiavelli to 
Hans Morgenthau have tended to regard this view that political policy cannot be 
divorced from moral considerations as naive and “tender-minded.” The “tough- 
minded” philosopher who does not allow his dreams and wishes for a certain kind 
of world to obfuscate his conception of the nature of the world will see that politics 
is concerned with the struggle for power. According to this thesis, it makes no 
sense at all to ask if one state is morally better than another. The state does not 
function to serve the people but is an instrument of class suppression or an instru- 
ment of power, whereby the people who have the power can keep the other people 
in check by force and effective propaganda. 


But this “power theory” is a theory about what factually is the case in the 
sphere of politics. Even if this theory is wholly correct and the Athenians at 
Melos or the Nazis at Munich become our paradigms for political behavior, it 
still remains the case that in our ordinary reasoning about politics, as in voting 
for or against a given policy or a given candidate who has pledged himself to a 
given policy, we as voters are concerned fundamentally with what ought to be 
the case in our political and social life. We vote for the man we regard as the 
best candidate. In deciding whether x or y is the best candidate we are concerned, 
sometimes at least, with his beliefs about the common good. And when we say, 
‘Communism is evil’ or ‘Democracy is in the last analysis really the best political 
system’ we are making an evaluation that is at least in part moral. 


Morality is a practical activity which functions to guide conduct so as to 
harmonize our conflicting wants, desires and needs so that everyone can have as 
much as possible of whatever it is that he, on careful reflection, really wants.‘ 
In terms of this activity, we can decide which political appraisals are good appraisals 
and which are bad appraisals. There may, of course, be some political policy judg- 
ments that in equal accord with the same general moral principles; when this is the 
case we grade them on other than moral grounds, but if one political appraisal 


‘For a detailed account of the functions of moral discourse see Kai Nielsen, ‘The Functions of 
Moral Discourse,” The Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 7 (July, 1957). 
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clearly goes against what we regard on mature reflection to be morally right and its 
alternative does not, we believe we ought to assent to the morally acceptable 
alternative. We know that Melos gets repeated, but as reflective citizens we 
also know we ought to work against those forces, wherever they are, that disregard 
those rights which we take to be essential for civilized living. No discoveries 
about “‘the cruel way of the world” need make us revoke this judgment. 


But politics, as another practical activity, has a different function than 
morals. A major part of that function is to give a physical, enforceable sanction 
to these moral evaluations. To the extent that the Machiavellians (old and new) 
bring out this point, they are right. But, we can speak of a good state or a bad 
state, and when we do so speak, we do not mean by a ‘good state’ just a state that 
has effectively established its power. Political appraisals, as they are ordinarily 
made, are inextricably bound up with moral appraisals. 


(6) 

There is a further consideration that is often urged, along with the thesis 
that states are but instruments of power. Someone might object: ‘You think 
one can and should make political decisions in accordance with certain very basic 
moral considerations. That is just like a philosopher. You have been in the 
Academy too long. You are simply out of touch with political realities. When 
have moral considerations deterred people like Khruschev, Chiang, Hitler, Jenner, 
or Soustelle? Sometimes there is a lot of sanctimonious moral noise but when the 
chips are down these men act in terms of what is expedient. If you will just look 
at world politics, you will see an age-old struggle for power that has not been 
diminished one whit by centuries of moralizing.’ 


I would be one of the very last to want to deny that the world is in a terribly 
bad way. In terms of all the blind fanaticisms, intolerances, stupidities, and 
brutalities at work, I would very much wish to emphasize this so that I might lend 
my weight to the task of making man see how much he is the prey of folly and 
blind prejudice, and how terribly important it is for him to use his intelligence if 
mankind itself is to survive in our atomic age.’ But the full recognition of this 
is not incompatible with the view of the relation of morals to politics that I just 
outlined. In fact, some such view is essential if we are to be rational about our 
political decisions and not (as Mussolini would have us do) “think with our blood,” 
or evasively flee from reality. Nor does it commit me to a hopelessly idealistic 
“ivory tower view of our world.” This is so because the suggestion I made that 
political appraisals be made in accordance with our moral beliefs is on one logical 
level, and the empirical observation that there is a great deal of political practice 
contrary to that is on another logical level. The latter is a factual observation 
about what is the case. The former is a moral recommendation about what 
ought to be the case and a statement about what I believe most people, when they 
reflect, would regard as what they believe ought to be the case, though actual political 
practice may consistently fall below what people take to be a rational norm for 
human conduct. 


5John Dewey (Intelligence in the Modern World, etc.) and Sidney Hook (Education for Modern 
Man) among Americans have spoken out for this point of view. And, most recently, Bertrand Russell, 
who has often been regarded as rejecting any rationality in ethics, has eloquently pleaded the cause of 
human intelligence in political and moral behavior. See Bertrand Russell, Human Society in Ethics 


and Politics. 
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(7) 

Once we realize that in human society there are certain things that we ought 
to do and certain things that we ought not to do, there still remains the key problem 
of making ourselves do what we know we ought to do. As W. D. Falk has aptly 
put it, on the practical political-moral level there are two distinct problems: the 
problems of guiding and goading. Even after we have settled the problem of 
guiding, that is, of discovering what we ought to do or what is good, we still have 
the problem of goading or prodding ourselves to do it. The problem posed by 
an immoral society rushing to its own destruction is less a problem of knowing 
how we ought to act than of getting men to act as they know on reflection they 
should act. 


And it is here that the boo-hurrah quality of certain of our terms is crucial 
as well as entirely legitimate. Frequently, when we know what we ought to do 
we cannot bring ourselves to do it. When our desire to make a special case of 
ourselves conflicts with what we clearly see we ought to do, the moving appeal of 
our moral and religious language often puts our heart into our duty so that we are 
able to do what we know we ought todo. This has been one of the basic functions 
of the language of religion, ritual, and poetry from the very dawn of man. And 
this gives us a clue to the basic relation of religion to moral and political decisions. 
Religion does not tell us any more about what we ought to do than we can learn 
by moral deliberation. Rather, it serves for some to warm their hearts and move 
their wills when they cannot bring themselves to do what they know they ought 
to do. When we have done our best and evil still flourishes, the language of 
religion and poetry consoles us and gives us courage to go on, but such emotive 
and ceremonial uses of language do mot inform us of new esoteric facts about 
the nature of reality or some alleged “Supranatural Reality.” This moving 
quality of language may also be a vital part of the Janguage of politics, moving us 
to do what we know to be our political duty. Because of this, it is unthinkable that 
such discourse would vot have this boo-hurrah function, in addition to the function 
of showing us what our political duties are and what a good state would be like. A 
key note address ought not to sound like a lecture at a conference of political 
scientists. 


(8) 


But in granting a legitimate place to emotive language in politics and human 
affairs, I do not want to be misunderstood. Such emotive persuasion gives us no 
further reasons for doing anything. It doesn’t add any obscure justification to 
our moral-political attitudes. Assuming certain very general evaluative rules of 
inference, a rational or reasonable man will base his actions, political and moral, 
on the facts of the situation. What the facts are can best be found out by science 
or scientifically controlled thinking. But when we know what the facts are and 
have made our moral or political decisions, we still frequently need something to 
move our wills to do what we have resolved to do. One may legitimately use 
boo-hurrah words to make an emotional appeal if one’s position is, in turn, justi- 
fiable by well-deliberated, reasoned conclusions. We distinguish between rational, 
non-rational, and irrational persuasion.® In practical politics we must not make 

(Continued to page 26/) 


®Arthur E. Murphy, ‘““The Common Good,” Proceedings of the American Philosophical Association, 
1950-51, and John Ladd, “Reason and Practice,” The Return to Reason, John Wild, ed. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 
IN A NEW KEY 


BY C. D. HARDIE 


MANY OF THOSE WHO WORK IN THE FIELD OF EDUCATION LIKE TO FEEL THAT THEY 
ARE HELPING TO CHANGE THE WORLD. Indeed one of the reasons often given by 
students who are going to teach for their choice of profession is that they want to 
influence other people’s lives, and in that way produce better individuals and hence 
a better world. This power of education is certainly very real and is not likely to 
be forgotten or ignored. But the converse relationship is sometimes ignored. By 
this I mean that some people who are interested in education do not realise the 
extent to which changes in the world and in our knowledge of it produce changes 
in education. 


In the days of ancient Greece ideas about education were determined largely 
by (a) the position of mathematics in the scheme of knowledge, and (b) the facts 
associated with a slave-owning society. In the Middle Ages ideas about education 
were very different, because for mathematics and a slave-owning society were 
substituted theology and a feudal society. These have now been replaced by 
science and democracy. Several of the problems which puzzle people today are 
due to the fact that they are confused in their minds, and have not explicitly 
recognized the change that must result in education from the changes which 
have taken place in the way in which we think about the world. 


In this paper I want to consider one aspect of this change, namely, the effect 
which it should have on the philosophy of education. Most people are probably 
willing to admit that the increased and increasing importance of science should be 
reflected in a changed curriculum, but not so many realize the change that should 
take place in education from the fact that a clearer understanding of science has 
resulted in a clearer understanding of the nature of knowledge itself. Scientific 
knowledge has come to dominate our way of life, not just because of its practical 
and theoretical successes but because it is in fact coextensive with the entire field 
of knowledge. 


The relevance of this to the philosophy of education has not yet been properly 
appreciated. Much teaching and writing in the philosophy of education still 
assumes a view of philosophy that can no longer be justified. As this view is 
perhaps most ably expressed in a passage in Russell’s History of Western Philosophy 
I make no apology for quoting it in full. “Philosophy, as I shall understand the 
word, is something intermediate between theology and science. Like theology, 
it consists of speculations on matters as to which definite knowledge has, so far, 
been unascertainable; but, like science, it appeals to human reason rather than to 
authority, whether that of tradition or that of revelation. All definite knowledge 
so I should contend—belongs to science; all dogma as to what surpasses definite 
knowledge belongs to theology. But between theology and science there is a 
No Man’s Land, exposed to attack from both sides; this No Man’s Land is phi- 
losophy. Almost all the questions of most interest to speculative minds are such 
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as science cannot answer, and the confident answers of theologians no longer seem 
so convincing as they did in former centuries. Is the world divided into mind 
and matter, and if so, what is mind and what is matter? Is mind subject to 
matter or is it possessed of independent powers? Has the universe any unity or 
purpose? Is it evolving towards some goal? Are there really laws of nature, or 
do we believe in them only because of our innate love of order? Is man what he 
seems to the astronomer, a tiny lump of impure carbon and water impotently 
crawling on a small and unimportant planet? Or is he what he appears to Hamlet? 
Is he perhaps both at once? Is there a way of living that is noble and another 
that is base, or are all ways of living merely futile? If there is a way of living 
that is noble in what does it consist, and how shall we achieve it? Must the good 
be eternal in order to deserve to be valued, or is it worth seeking even if the uni- 
verse is inexorably moving towards death? Is there such a thing as wisdom or 
is what seems such merely the ultimate refinement of folly? To such questions 
no answer can be found in the laboratory. Theologians have professed to give 
answers, all too definite, but their very definiteness causes modern minds to view 
them with suspicion. The studying of these questions, if not the answering of 
them, is the business of philosophy.” 


Such a view of philosophy led to the principal traditional subdivisions of the 
subject. (1) Metaphysics, which was supposed to deal with what is ultimately 
real in the universe—the reality of mind and matter, the existence of God, the 
nature of Space and Time, and soon. (2) Moral philosophy, or ethics, which was 
supposed to deal with the nature of moral concepts and with the grounds that 
exist for justifying moral judgments. (3) Logic and epistemology, which were 
supposed to deal with reasoning and the nature of knowledge. The answers which 
philosophers have given to problems in those traditional subdivisions have been 
about as numerous as the philosophers, but certain broad types of answer could 
be distinguished, the most important of which were called Idealism, Realism, and 
Pragmatism. 


This division of philosophy explains why it is that in many books on the 
philosophy of education it is possible to distinguish quite clearly three different 
kinds of statement. First of all there are metaphysical statements. ‘‘Froebel’s 
God is an active source of continual creation in both nature and mind.’ ‘The 
Herbartian soul is real, unchangeable, independent and without faculties; the con- 
tact of this soul with the reality of the body brings about the thought and motiva- 
tion of the live man.’ Then there are judgments of value, which, implicitly or 
explicitly are part of any statement about the aims of education. ‘“‘Pestalozzi 
saw education as a means of social reform.”* “Perhaps, unconsciously, he 
(Comenius) held fast to many of the tenets of Plato and Aristotle and sought to 
inculcate in all children the habits of thought, behaviour, and activity which would 
later ensure the fulfillment of the duties and responsibilities of citizenship and 
Christianity.”® Finally, there are statements about the nature of knowledge. 
““A knowledge of the external world is arrived at through the activities of the sense 

'Bertrand Russell, History of Western Philosophy (Allen and Unwin, 1946), pp. 10-11. 

2S. J. Curtis and M. E. A. Boultwood, 4 Short History of Educational Ideas (University Tutorial 
Press, 1953), p. 363. 
20p. cit., p. 345. 

{Op. cit., p. 325. 
5Op. cit., p. 183. 
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organs.’® “The beliefs, thoughts, efforts which may constitute a person’s enquiry 
have no truth or falsity, they are either satisfactory or unsatisfactory.”’ It is 
evident that these statements, all taken from one book on the philosophy of edu- 
cation, are typical philosophical statements in Russell’s sense. 


With the teaching of Wittgenstein, however, this view of philosophy has had 
to be abandoned, and the reason for this is of great importance for students of 
education. For many people spend a great deal of their time speculating about 
traditional philosophical questions, or, at least, about questions which fall in the 
metaphysical and ethical subdivisions of philosophy; and if they are being misled 
in doing so, then it should be one of the tasks of education to cure them of this 
confusing and wasteful habit. The reason for the abandonment is that before any 
problem is solved we must at least know what kind of evidence would have a 
bearing on it. If, as is the case in most of the problems of traditional philosophy, 
we have no idea what the relevant evidence would even be like, then we must admit 
that such problems are not meaningful ones. This criterion for the meaningfulness 
of any question or problem, adopted by practising scientists, must now be accepted 
for the whole of knowledge. 


Philosophy, therefore, is not a subject which provides knowledge about the 
universe—either about the physical environment of man or about man himself. If 
it is sensible to inquire whether the world is divided into mind and matter, and if so, 
what is mind and what is matter, then it is quite certain that the answers will not 
be found in any book on philosophy. It is certain not because philosophers have 
so far been unsuccessful in such inquiries, but because philosophy cannot by its 
very nature make pronouncements about the nature of the world—that is the 
function of the sciences or of common sense. It follows that it will not be possible 
to deduce a philosophy of education from a general system of philosophy which 
claims to have inside knowledge about the nature and destiny of man, or about 
the nature of ultimate reality, for the claims of any such system must be spurious. 


The task of philosophy is much more modest, but at the same time much more 
useful. It is to develop methods which lead to the clarification of different kinds 
of knowledge, whether it is the knowledge of common sense, or of mathematics, or 
of the sciences; and in the last thirty years or so considerable progress has been 
made, so that as a result of the labours of recent philosophers we understand very 
much more clearly the nature of the knowledge attained in these different spheres. 


Philosophy has thus no direct message for education. Traditional accounts 
of the philosophy of education often start with the kind of question posed by 
Russell and then proceed to discuss the various answers, such as realist, idealist 
or pragmatist, that have been given by philosophers. The answers to various 
practical educational questions, for example, the construction of curricula, are 
then made to depend on the type of philosophy which has been approved by the 
author. Even if the philosophical questions were genuine, it would be difficult to 
take this seriously. I think most people who have had experience of teaching 
such a course would admit that students find it somewhat strange that they are 
not expected to give an answer to a straight-forward teaching problem until they 
have made up their minds on speculative philosophical issues that are quite remote 
from the practical affairs of every-day life and of the school-room. But the 

Op. cit., p. 221. 
70p. cit., p. 456. 
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situation is even more fantastic when we realize that many philosophers have at 
last admitted that such issues are not in fact genuine intellectual problems at all. 


But although philosophy has now no direct bearing on education, it is probably 
much more important than before because of its indirect bearing. Whatever 
subject one is studying and proposing to teach it is true, I think, that there are 
problems or puzzles, not so much in the subject as about the subject, which have 
to be tackled by the methods developed in recent philosophy. The analyses of 
these problems may show either that they are technical problems in the subject 
or that they are technical problems in a related subject, or that they are linguistic 
or verbal puzzles, or even perhaps that they are bogus questions. 


The philosophy of education which students ought now to study is therefore 
something which might properly be called “the philosophy of the curriculum.” 
For this purpose four basic courses should be given (or an integrated course covering 
the same ground)—the philosophy of language, the philosophy of mathematics, 
the philosophy of science, and the philosophy of history. In all of these there are 
problems that can profitably be clarified by modern philosophical methods, and 
even the results that have already been obtained could lead to far-reaching improve- 
ments in education. Let us consider each field briefly. 


THE PuHILosopuy oF LANGUAGE 


This is perhaps the most important of the four, for the results obtained in 
this are to some extent presupposed throughout the other fields. Any selection 
of topics must be rather arbitrary, but I think it would be generally admitted 
that the following are of importance to students of education. 


(a) The problem of meaning. (b) The similarities and differences between 
sentences expressing factual propositions and those expressing evaluative (includ- 
ing ethical) propositions. (c) The tautologous nature of logical truth. 


The discussion of the problem of meaning throws a great deal of light on the 
conditions necessary for anyone to acquire a knowledge of language and on the 
conditions which render communication possible. As so much bad teaching is in 
fact just failure of communication, the importance of this topic can hardly be 
overemphasized. Under (b) the distinction between the kind of meaning pos- 
sessed by factual propositions and that possessed by evaluative propositions is 
fundamental in any talk about the aims of education. It must also be fully 
appreciated if the student is to have any understanding at all of what has been 
traditionally called moral education. In the past this has all too often been a 
tragic failure, but that is hardly surprising, when one reflects on the enormous 
confusion surrounding the subject. Some study of the philosophy of language 
would help not only in making clear the differences between factual and evaluative 
propositions, but would also expose the “‘category mistakes” of the traditional 
mind-body doctrine, on which much of the moral education (improvement of the 
soul by means of physical punishment) conducted in schools in the past has been 
based. The clarification of the concept of logical truth in topic (c), which has 
been achieved by the demonstration of its tautologous nature, removes a frequent 
source of support for essentialism and kindred doctrines. Necessarily true 
propositions acquire their necessity from the language in which they are expressed 
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THE PHILOsopHY OF MATHEMATICS 


It is probably desirable that this should be covered in two parts; one part 
suitable for the general elementary school teacher, and the other part suitable for 
specialist teachers of mathematics. The first part would deal with the founda- 
tions of Arithmetic, and include the derivation of the positive and negative integers, 
the fractions, irrational and complex numbers from the natural numbers. It 
could then go on to consider the problems of measurement—the device by which 
numbers are attached to objects in virtue of certain properties. In this way stu- 
dents could understand what logical justification there is for educational measure- 
ment, and would have some defence against both the hostile critic and the excesses 
of the psychometrists. The second part of the course would cover more specialist 
topics, such as axiomatic systems, theory of proof, and problems of consistency 
and completeness. It is surprising how often quite good mathematicians are 
ignorant of such topics, and a teacher’s explanation of the “laws of algebra” to a 
twelve-year-old class is generally improved out of recognition if he himself has 
understood the axiomatic treatment of different algebras. Moreover, once a 
student has been taken through the moves in the kind of argument that is raised 
between the Intuitionists and those who support a classical view of mathematics, 
he has had an excellent training in smelling out bogus philosophical questions. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 


There are two big problems in this field which are of importance to the stu- 
dent of education. There is first of all the problem of the relation between scien- 
tific knowledge and our commonsense experience. I think it was in the 1920's 
that the late Sir Arthur Eddington published a delightful story about the man in 
the street and a distinguished physicist who were both on the threshold about to 
enter a room. The man in the street, of course, stepped forward and entered. 
But the physicist had to face up to several difficult problems. He had to remember 
that he had to put his foot on a plank of wood travelling at some twenty miles 
per second round the sun, and that he had to do this while he was hanging head 
outward into space. Moreover, what was for the man in the street a solid un- 
yielding plank was for the physicist mostly emptiness; and to add to his difficulties, 
the atmosphere was pushing against him with a force of fourteen pounds on every 
square inch of his body. After several long calculations, however, the physicist 
concluded that the feat could be accomplished, and he proceeded to emulate the 
man in the street. In other words there appear to be two worlds—the world of 
the man in the street (or commonsense), and the world of science. But how are 
these two worlds related? The obvious answer that we start from knowledge of 
common sense and gradually build up or deduce the knowledge of science leaves 
us in a difficult logical position, committing us to the conclusion that the com- 
monsense view of the world is false. (If p implies q, and q implies not -p, then 
p must be false). Now some skill in handling this kind of question should be 
acquired by teachers. For a teacher is, first and foremost, an interpreter of 
knowledge, and he must not only have some understanding of science, but he should 
be able to explain the part which scientific knowledge plays in human affairs and 
the relation it has to our ordinary everyday experience. Otherwise science tends 
to become a kind of magic, pursued by members of a secret cult, who are appealed 
to when the man in the street is confronted by technical difficulties, but whose 
magic has otherwise little to do with ordinary ways of living and thinking. 
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The second big problem that should be considered by the student is what is 
often called scientific or statistical inference, or perhaps even the problem of 
induction. This is a large and difficult topic; nevertheless the essentials of the 
problem can be explained quite simply, and apart from the importance which the 
problem has in the understanding and interpreting of scientific knowledge it is of 
considerable domestic value in the treatment of statistical data which arise out of 
educational practice. Indeed the customary course on statistics for students of 
education is highly unsatisfactory. It gives them some skill in making routine 
calculations and drawing inferences according to text-book rules, but it gives 
them little understanding of the justification of such inferences—a problem which 
is the correlative of topic (c) in the course on the philosophy of language. 


THE PuHILosopnuy or History 


Anyone who is preparing to teach History is at some time concerned with such 
questions as “How do I know that so-and-so happened?” “‘What does it mean to 
say that so-and-so happened?” “How is the happening of so-and-so in the past 
related to the present?” etc. These questions are obviously closely connected 
with the problems of meaning and verification that are considered in the course 
on the philosophy of language. But in addition to these puzzles about the past, 
there are those associated with the philosophy of any social science. It is idle to 
deny that the social sciences have not attained the prestige, or even the respect- 
ability, of the natural sciences. Now the teacher of any of the social sciences 
(and History is the most important of those that are generally and seriously taught 
in schools) ought to be able to justify his subject as a respectable branch of human 
knowledge, and he will be able to do this only if he understands the methodology 
of the social sciences sufficiently to answer the sallies and quips of his colleagues 
in the older sciences. 


In each of these four spheres, the philosophy of language, the philosophy of 
mathematics, the philosophy of science, and the philosophy of history, revolutionary 
changes have taken place in the last few decades, and I believe that if a knowledge 
of these changes were disseminated by University Departments of Education 
several important advantages would be secured. The most important is that 
students would gain much more understanding of the different subject-matter 
fields than they have at present. This obviously must make them better teachers, 
or interpreters of knowledge, but it also makes them better specialists. In the 
second place, the kind of adolescent interest which many students show in philo- 
sophical problems of the traditional kind can be safely channelled into these four 
courses. By being shown how to tackle such problems in the field of their own 
subject-matter, they can be taught quickly to realize the hollowness of traditional 
philosophical claims. They will see that it is misleading to say that education 
must have a sound philosophical foundation, that rather the reverse is true. For 
with sound education people should be able to think themselves out of any 
philosophical tangles in which they may occasionally be trapped. Finally the 
study of Education acquires an intellectual difficulty that it has often lacked in 
the past. For in each of these four courses there is ample scope for the most 
intricate argumentation, the most subtle distinctions, the deepest insights. 
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It would be extravagant to claim that these advantages would lead to a 
revolution in education corresponding to the recent revolution in philosophy. 
But they would lead to revolution in the thinking habits of teachers, and it is 
only in that way that a worthwhile revolution in education can be achieved. 


REASON AND THE LANGUAGE OF POLITICS 
(Continued from page 254) 


the mistake of our college president and fail to talk sufficiently moving sense. 
The use of emotive language in political argument is demagoguery only when the 
emotions appealed to are irrational, the methods of appeal dishonest, and the plan 
of action advocated is not what seems to the advocator as the best course of action 
for the commonweal under the particular circumstances. Irrational persuasion 
is bad, but we can hardly do without the emotive use of discourse; there is a genuine 
place for it even in the life of reason. 


This moving quality of the language of politics and morals is not always an 
unmixed blessing. There are irrational desires, and also irrational persuasion and 
rationalization. This is particularly evident when someone caught in some 
ideology cannot distinguish fact from myth. One need only think of the Nazis 
and their myth of racial superiority, or of the current official economic myths of 
both the Communist and Capitalist countries. I would venture to assert that in 
practical political morality, the most crucial problem before us at the present time 
is the task of persuading people to fix their attitudes by reference to scientifically 
determinable data and to teach them to recognize a myth when they see one. 
Unfortunately, it is far from certain that we will succeed in this. Man may be 
the depraved animal St. Augustine said he was, but mow, with his increase in 
scientific knowledge he is a much more dangerously depraved animal. The 
human animal may continue to be moved by visionless fanaticisms and by a lust 
for power, and with his new natural science he may succeed in destroying himself; 
but as both Bertrand Russell and John Dewey have so eloquently born testimony, 
one finally can only have faith in human intelligence and hope that man may have 
enough wit and concern for himself and for his fellow man to solve his own problems 
and master his own fate. Yet it is clear that this is primarily a goading probem. 
Man has some reliable knowledge of good and evil. As never before, man has his 
own fate in his own hands. He can solve his problems, if he only wi//. That men 
will is perhaps too much to expect, but to persuade men to do this and to persuade 
them to fix their moral-political attitudes scientifically is the most important 
practical way to channel the emotive use of discourse in our time. 








ON SOME CRITICISMS OF 
“EXPERIMENTALISM” IN EDUCA- 
TION FROM THE MORAL POINT 
OF VIEW 


BY SAMUEL SCHNEIDER 


THIS EXCELLENT WORK IS WRITTEN BY ONE WHO WAS A STUDENT OF BOTH DEWEY 
AND KILPATRICK. The followers of Dewey and Kilpatrick might have thought 
that no more sympathetic critic could be found. The play of ethical values made 
explicit in his latest work would have struck a sympathetic chord in Dewey. The 
values inherent in Western concepts of the dignity and worth of the individual, 
the values implied by constitutional guarantees in the Bill of Rights against the 
tyranny of majorities, the values behind the Judeo-Christian views of the prece- 
dence of human rights over property rights, all these and more were made explicit 
by Dewey in his day to day activity on behalf of various social causes. On what 
grounds, then, do social moralists and naturalistic experimentalists, who are so 
alike in practical politico-social goals, differ so violently as to the way to get 
children to adopt similar goals? 


It is precisely over the question as to whether the application of experimental- 
ism, as described in Dewey’s “Logic The Theory of Inquiry,” as a method to be 
lived by our pupils, will be the major guarantor of the “good life.”” The method 
of experimentation, within the context of education, has an “individualistic bias” 
with “emphasis laid on personal experience as the basis of knowledge and thought.””! 
Individuals may add various items to the “book of knowledge’”’ but without the 
context of previously attained knowledge, an individual’s contribution would be 
almost nil. 


Professor Berkson also attacks experimentalism for its inadequacies or for 
its wrong emphases with respect to a number of key approaches in the following 
areas: 

The biological matrix of inquiry 

The bio-social matrix of inquiry 

Alleged lack of genuine ethical aims 

The highly critical Progressivist approach to socio-historic traditions of 
moral beliefs and customs. 


Pope 


It is denied that an educational model for human development can be derived 
on the basis of our animal nature. It is denied that a scientific approach to the 
moral problems of a community would provide a basis for judgment and action. 
It is not “biological need,” but the “formulated ideal,” which “will provide the 
directives for educational] policy.’” 


In this paper, some views critical of William H.. Kilpatrick's and John Dewey’s ¢ «perimentalism in education 
will be considered, especially those by Prof. 1. B. Berkson. In Berkson’s book, ‘‘The Ideal and the Com- 
munity,” the naturalistic thesis that experimental logic is quite adequate as a way of life is brought under 
heavy attack. 


1J. B. Berkson, The [deal and the Community. (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1958), p. 51. 
*Ibid., p. 45. 
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Berkson not only decries the emphasis on the “‘whole child” as tending toward 
the creation of egotistical and selfish individuals. He also takes up the cudgels 
against the formulations in Dewey’s “Logic The Theory of Inquiry” as the method 
of science par excellence. Berkson does not deny that experimentalism teaches 
“the solution of social problems is seen largely in terms of the elimination of 
individual selfishness and the development of a positive intent to serve others.’ 
But it is claimed that the above quoted view is weak precisely in that “‘the failure 
to give due weight to the past played by institutions and by established ideas in 
the realization of the self has to no small extent neutralized the proposed antidote 
to individualism.’ 


Of course it would be wonderful if the moral views of dominant pressure 
groups in various ruling circles the world over, were in agreement with Berkson’s 
summary list as to what constituted an acceptable set of moral beliefs. However, 
there is not only violent departure in practice from these ideals, but also disagree- 
ment as to the ideals themselves. The closer all men get to agreement on ideal 
beliefs, the closer we will have to examine the area of effective control over human 
behavior. This is a possible weakness in Berkson’s agrument to be examined 


below. 


Professors Israel Scheffler, Morris R. Cohen, and Berkson claim that the 
Deweyan formulations play down the role of formal and theoretical reasoning and 
overemphasize the role of experimental testing in scientific method. 


Berkson quotes from Butterfield to the effect that as much credit for scientific 
advance is due to the changed climate of opinion in the Renaissance world view 
concerning natural laws, as is due to any increase in experimental methods. The 
issue, however, is not the historical setting in which scientific activities multiply 
and become fruitful. The issues concern the nature of scientific activity, the 
question whether Dewey misrepresented its nature, and finally and most important 
whether the logic of scientific method is adequate for the solution of moral and 
educational problems. 


We can only appeal to the philosophers of science for an opinion as to the 
nature of scientific method. Henri Poincare claims science seeks “regular facts” 
which can be ordered under certain rules of recurrence. More significantly, and 
in espousal of a view central to Dewey’s philosophy, Poincare states “‘to look for 
the cases in which the rule stands the best chance of being found in fault” (Science 
and Method, p. 20, Dover Publications, N.Y.). Cohen is quoted by Berkson to the 
effect that Galileo was trying to read the book of nature under a Pythagorean faith 
that mathematical regularity was the clue to unlocking nature’s secrets. But 
Cohen is not a supporter of the view that from purely a priori necessary reasoning, 
material facts can be deduced. He does find that science is a blend of theory and 
fact, and is advanced by such factors as abstract reasoning, patient painstaking 
observation, controlled laboratory experiments, sheer intuition, and good luck. 
(Reason and Nature, Chap. III, pps. 76-124). 

Moritz Schlick, in a paper “Positivism and Realism,” reprinted in Ayer’s 


forthcoming volume “Logical Positivism,” says science “‘seeks the rules which 
£ g 3 


8Ibid., p. 50. 
‘Tbid., p. 51. 
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govern the connections among experiences, and by means of which they can be 
predicted.”® But it is important, not only to hear what scientists say they do, 
but to see what they actually do. It is this latter task that Dewey claims to have 
accomplished in his theory of inquiry. Poincare claims, however, that not utility, 
but curiosity, is the touchstone of science.® 


As for reading the secrets of nature by mathematical formulae, Newton was 
convinced of the certainty of mathematics, not of the certainty that planetary 
motions conformed in exact detail to the mathematically deduced orbits. In 
fact, relying upon some earlier figures of the earth’s magnitude, as 60 miles per 
degree as measured along a meridian, he found he could not reconcile the gravita- 
tional deflection of the moon from its tangent, at an observed 13 feet per minute 
with a calculated 15 feet per minute deflection based on observations of gravity 
at the earth’s surface. He therefore thought his conjecture was inaccurate. 
Since mathematical reasoning is certain, it follows that either the planets followed 
other mathematical laws than the inverse squares formulae, or his observations 
were inaccurate. (Art. on Newton-Encyclopedia Brittanica 11th Ed, Vol. 19, 
p. 586). 

Well, now, there is nothing in this painfully brief view of some leading phi- 
losophers and scientists that supports any conception of science as other than a 
necessary combination of theory and fact. Neither can do without the other for 
very long, and we stress either at our peril. Dewey’s description of scientific 
method, once inquiry has begun, is not at fault and few philosophers of science have 
argued with it as method, qua method. Berkson should do likewise. 


What is challenged is Dewey’s requirement that a pervasive problematic 
situation of doubt or tension be the starting point for all scientific, indeed all 
intellectual inquiry. What is also challenged is the requirement that the par- 
ticular inquiry is not ended or closed without an easing of the doubt or tension 
also in a pervasively resolved situation. Furthermore, what is challenged is the 
requirement of an empirical transformation of data in terms of consequences 
meaningful in the solution of human problems. Finally what is challenged is the 
adequacy of a scientific approach in all areas of human problems. Where the 
love of truth is the only mora] value, the moral armament or moral equipment 
needed for the “good life” is held poor indeed. 


As to the argument that a situation of doubt or need provides the setting 
and the initial data to which later stages of the inquiry will refer, it may be said 
that the doubts of a Faraday or a Galvani are found within the sphere of intel- 
lectual activities where the aim is to connect apparently independent data under 
a hypothesis or a set of hypotheses. Statements of the conditions under which 
data are related would be tantamount to the expression of scientific laws or 
formulae. 

We may ask “What is a successful experiment?’ The answer is, “One which 
issues in a verified hypothesis.” Now, is it in fact a condition of the verification 
of an hypothesis that a pervasive doubt be turned into a pervasive resolution of 
the doubt which initiated the inquiry? Dewey admitted that pervasive situations 
involving human tensions are inexpressible. e.g. “It is not anything that can 


5Op. cit., p. 28. 
Op. cit., p. 16. 
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be expressed in . . . words, for it is something that must be had . . . while the 
quality of distress and cheer that marks an existent situation is not general, but 
is unique and cannot be expressed in words.” (“Logic The Theory of Inquiry,” 

p. 70). Therefore, these tensions and these distresses are not part of the connected 
data within the hypothesis, since the connections, i.e. the scientific laws sought, 


are expressible. 


Again, Dewey admits discoveries are made in formal logic, and mathematics. 
The validity of these theorems depend on stated formal procedures or rules of 
inference. Surely these latter are not inexpressible. How can the inexpressible 
resolved situation be identified with the expressible and proven theorem or 


conclusion? 


There is also a practical objection to Dewey’s inclusion of doubtful situations 
in the manner described, within the scientific process. Where we are under 
pressure to seek a solution to a problem, we have no way of knowing whether this 
pressure may cause us to be less or more efficient than at other times. A few straws 
in the wind point in the direction of denying Dewey’s claim. Why are surgeons 
reluctant to operate on members of their own families. Why are certain jury 
panel members excused from duty when a remote possibility of interest in the de- 
cision is brought to light? Why is a judge similarly expected to leave the bench 
in certain cases? Why do professional societies of law and medicine object to fee 
splitting? Are not the answers indicative of suspected inability to follow the 
truth or the evidence of truth because of personal involvement in the outcome? 
When a scientist is under pressure to give the solutions humanity is crying for, it 
is a pretty good guess that he is going to be as uncomfortable and as fearful as 
the surgeon who must operate at once on his child. Curiosity is indeed a better 
touchstone of science than utility, as Poincare has indicated above. Coolness 
and objectivity are far less prejudicial to scientific success than tension over human 


problems. 


It is the challenge of experimentalism’s moral inadequacy on which Professor 
Berkson lays the most stress. Professor Israel Scheffler has made telling points, 
I believe, against Dewey’s emphasis on the empirical, human problems approach 
to scientific inquiry, in his article in the Harvard Educational Review Symposium 
(Spring 56). Professor Cohen has done likewise in his “Preface to Logic,” “Rea- 
son and Nature,” and in Cohen and Nagel’s “‘Logic and Scientific Method.” 
Indeed, from Aristotle to Carnap, the battle over Rationalism versus Empiricism 
still rages. For the balance of this paper, let us consider the moral inadequacy 
charge. 

Berkson admits that Dewey and Kilpatrick made allowances for the child’s 
absorbtion of the traditional moral values of the community in which he grows 
up. Dewey is quoted as admitting “in moral matters, there is a presumption in 
favor of principles that have had a long career in the past and that have been 
endorsed by men of insight . . . such principles are no more to be disregarded 
than are scientific principles worked out in the past.”’ This admission should 
have been sufficient to meet all anti-scientific moralists’ objections such that 
argument is closed and we could all go home for the night. 


7Berkson, Op cit., p. 57. 
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But no—this concession is not satisfactory to Dewey’s critics, because they 
say that he reduces both scientific and moral judgment to a common logical 
pattern. In the expansion of experimental method as a whole way of life, tradi- 
tional moral standards lose both their ideal character and their prescriptive 
authority in the formulation of socially acceptable goals. 


What happens, they insist, when the game of reductionism is played, is a 
situation in which ego-centric individuals logically test relevant moral values in 
terms of consequences for the individuals involved. But when it is asked, “How 
does the individual decide among the various consequences deduced, which par- 
ticular set is most desirable,” there is no clear cut answer. There is only the 
vaguely comforting reply, “Why, pick that set of consequences which promotes 
your growth to the maximum potential, without, of course, disturbing similar 
rights of others in your group.” The assumption here is that the group will 
insure that social goals will not be interfered with. But can experimental logic 
settle for us the question as to whether Nazi morality should override Pastor 
Niemoller’s individual conscience or Thomas Mann’s objections on the one hand, 
or whether Tom Girdler’s (Republic Steel Corporation president during early 
New Deal days) objections should override the majority view on the legalization 
of collective bargaining, on the other hand? I maintain no decision is possible on 
experimental grounds, except within a framework of ethical and moral standards. 
Philosophers have yet to prove the identity of the “Good” as sought by moralists, 
with the “True” as sought by scientists. 


The moralists are really asking, ““By what standards will the anticipated 
consequences of an action be measured?’ Berkson denies that any contemplation 
of consequences will give an ethical answer without the help of a preconceived set 
of moral standards. 


Let us see. A man walks down a path along the edge of a cliff by the sea. 
Suddenly a thick fog envelops him. He stops to consider his next step. He 
decides it is unwise to feel his way along the path or to retreat. So he just carefully 
reaches for the ground on which he is standing and sits down to await develop- 
ments. Clearly, the desire to avoid falling over the cliff motivated this action. 
As developed, what is moral, or even social, in this situation? Well, hardly any- 
thing except perhaps self-preservation, plus application of common sense 
observations. 


Let’s add some factors. There are now three men walking single file along 
the cliff in a similar situation. Fortunately, one has a compass, one a portable 
radio, and one a stout walking stick. What should they do? They may decide 
to sit it out, but perhaps the radio warns of a hurricane, which will clear the fog 
but sweep the men into the sea. What then? Well, they can go it alone, each 
with his own device. They can also agree to stick together, the compass holder 
calling directions—he knows safety lies to the north, the radio holder tunes in to a 
station in the north, and uses the directional properties of his set to keep on beam, 
while the owner of the walking stick leads the procession, feeling out the ground 
ahead with his stick to avoid falling into some pit or crevasse, yet following direc- 
tions from the other two. 


Has anything entered the above situation that involves more than the appli- 
cation of intelligence? Is there a moral situation? Now these men applied a 
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biblical maxim, “In union there is strength,” but there appears to be nothing less 
or more than an act of intelligent adaptation to a survival situation. Is drawing 
a maxim or a moral, a moral act? 


Berkson would say the biblical story of the bundle of faggots is here controlling. 
Dewey would say the crystallization of successful cooperation experiences in the 
past, showing that man can get more by cooperation than by individual action is 
the basic justification of the above maxim. It needs no supra-natural belief in 
man’s duty toward man to justify it. It needs only the scientific weighing of 
consequences. Only intelligence, a calculation of advantages over disadvantages, 
is needed to inform us of survival values. The faggot story or my own little 
example above is bio-social, not moral, in character. 


Well, then, how does a moral situation grow out of our example. Let us see. 
We will add a few factors. Let us begin with the same men, the same physical 
situation, the same equipment, 4u¢ the man with the walking stick is a widower 
who is secretly in love with the radio-man’s wife, and covetous of the compass-man’s 
delightful cottage, which he has been thwarted from buying. It is very easy for 
him to feel a crevasse ahead, and lead the other two into it, without sounding a 
warning. Surely no coroner’s inquest will find him responsible for leading his 
friends to their doom. 


Are the consequences of his action only scientifically weighable, or are moral 
standards needed to help Mr. Walking Stick take correct action? So far as his 
unchecked desires are concerned, his intelligence reveals he can get away with it. 
What’s to stop him? What answer can the experimentalist give that would stop 
him. Better yet, what laboratory or experimental learning situation will teach a 
child or man that he should not take advantage of others’ trust in him, particularly 
when he is subject to the lure of what Veblen called “‘the main chance”? Will 
the Golden Rule help here? If its prescription is held as of divine origin, yes. 
If the Golden Rule is held as a distillation of human experience in the laboratory 
of life, maybe Mr. Walking Stick will be deterred, if he is a man of good will 
to begin with. But if his early training was experimentalist, Good Will cannot be 
assumed, it has to be warranted by its observable consequences. That is just 
what we are trying to do here. 


Berkson’s fundamental contention is that no child or adult can take right 
action without first having instilled in him certain unquestioned beliefs. He 
claims, and others with him, that experimentalism breaks down when genuine 
moral situations arise. In other words, a moral situation can be resolved only on 
a moral basis. The rightness of the action to be taken determines the choice of 
the consequences, not the consequences the rightness. It will not convince Mr. 
Walking Stick that he would not wish to be treated by his companions as he is 
about to treat them. He could, with quite reasonable sympathy, or with crocodile 
tears, say to his would-be conscience, “True, I would not wish to have this happen 
to me, and I feel so sorry for what is soon going to happen to them. But after all, 
I know what I want and I am going to get it without any chance of getting caught. 
Why should I hesitate and deny myself?” 


As we have seen all too frequently in human history, kings, commoners, even 
nations, have acted on this principle of the supremacy of the expedient. Intel- 
ligence is truly instrumental. In the hands of those who see only ways of over- 
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coming obstacles to goals, where ends justify means, intelligence will not provide 
for ethical considerations. Similarly, intelligence and method will “work” for 
those who rule out certain means and certain ends as immoral. Logic is neutral, 
while science’s only human value is the search for truth. Critics of Dewey believe 
the truth which science seeks is natural and non-human. This truth is neither anti- 
nor pro-human; that is to say, the scientist seeks correlation of data in terms of 
laws or principles, wherever the method may point, and regardless of the uses to 
which its conclusions may be put. No path is to be ignored, nothing is to be 
suppressed, if research reveals promising scientific results.® 


We must face this question. There is, perhaps, a struggle in Mr. Walking 
Stick’s mind or conscience as to whether he should take advantage of his position. 
Now, what possible information about the consequences of his action may deter 
him? Suppose the consequences of similar actions by others in the past were 
available to him? Let us say the Ten Commandments represented, not the wis- 
dom of God’s will, but the warranted assertions of thousands of years of man’s 
experiences on earth. Would this knowledge change man’s behavior or more 
specifically Walking Stick’s behavior? Berkson would say that the answer is 
“no” unless something further is added, namely, a tension or struggle between a 
belief which is warranted by faith and one warranted by experience.® 


The indoctrination of certain beliefs in Mr. Walking Stick’s youth will provide 
the sufficient condition needed to deter him from such dreadful action is Professor 
Berkson’s belief. In any event, he does not trust any experimental method to 
arrive at moral ideals. He is willing to grant that a gap exists between the ideal 
and the actual community practices. But in the latter case, it is the desire of 
human beings, activated by the ideals of the community, to use their intelligence 
in the service of their ideal goals. 


It is a moot question as to how experimental a method we can adopt, when 
certain moral decisions are to be made. Some claim that judgment cannot be 
suspended in the face of most human decisions—if for no more illogical a reason 
than lack of time. If a nation, about to be attacked by the enemy at its gates, 
should adopt experimental procedures, to decide whether they should use death 
dealing weapons, or just temporary maiming weapons, to drive off the invaders, 
then the assertions of that experiment will be warranted—by the enemy. Berkson 
seems to imply that when split second decisions of great importance have to be 
made, experimental logic will fail, and common sense knowledge, buttressed by 
moral judgments, will either succeed, or at least fail less often, than suspended 
judgment types of inquiry. 


It is suggested here that the answer to Berkson’s charge rests in asserting the 
dependence of present day techniques of action in almost any field on the results 
of previously warranted assertions, which have successfully met the tests of 
experience. These assertions form part of the common realm of habitual actions, 
based upon such assertions, and, once institutionalized, their source is forgotten. 


But we must return to our major question, that is, “What is Mr. Walking 


*Ibid., p. 58. 
*Ibid., p. 73. 
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Stick to do, and under what conditions will he decide for or against such action?” 
One wonders where is the dividing line between the natural and the moral world? 
Where do the animal drives get deflected and moral doubts appear? The 
dichotomy may not be sharp, but at least we need a guide line to help us get clear 
of the confusion of worshipping the actual, as if it were the ideal. What “is” 
and what “ought to be” should be neither so sharply divided that never the twain 
can meet, nor so merged that the present becomes always the best of all possible 
worlds. We want our heaven, and we want our earth, too. While the passport 
to heaven might be difficult to get, it should not require more mystery than man 
is capable of resolving. It is Dewey’s greatest contribution that he places the 
Passports to heaven in man’s creative intelligence applied in a strictly human 
setting. 


It is clear that Mr. Walking Stick must learn to distinguish between “right” 
human needs and “wrong” human greeds. On what basis is he to learn this 
lesson? Can we judge the ideal wholly in terms of the natural consequences of 
our actions? In man abstracted as a scientist, or even abstracted as an animal 
organism, there is no value. There is only stimulus and response, or cause and 
effect, or even an imaginative rehearsal of a resolved situation as against a present 
troubled one. It won’t do, to call the vision which a weary band of shepherds have 
of eternally green pastures, a vision of a moral universe. For if a magician’s 
wand should grant these shepherds their vision come true, will they be any more 
moral than they were before? Men have dreamed of an end to hunger, as they 
have dreamed of paradise. Well, now, we have had in some countries an end of 
hunger, but surely no end of immorality, no increase in man’s love and compassion 
for his fellow man. 


What distinguishes these Gardens of Allah from the hunting dog’s vision of 
tasty partridge, the opium eater’s vision of time reversed, and the utilitarian’s 
means-consequences interaction? Very little, I am afraid. A just reward is a 
cash reward—not to be ignored, of course, since without justice, a society will 
perish sooner or later. But if we claim a moral situation, as rendered in terms of 
a quid pro quo, who will ransom the lives of Mr. Walking Stick’s companions? 


True, the physical glow of satisfaction that reportedly permeates the Good 
Samaritan may appear to be not different from that felt by anyone who accom- 
plishes any worthy goal, no matter how utilitarian. But the emotional side 
effects are irrelevant to the consideration of Mr. Walking Stick’s problem. We 
have here created a goal for which he has good reason to strive. If we even invest 
him with super-human intelligence, so far as visualizing consequences are con- 
cerned, what will he see? No police action, no social disapproval, no hanging, a 
lovely cottage, a grateful widow glad to share her remaining years with an old 
neighbor, and so on. Could he see still further, he might gasp at the vision of a 
lovelier woman, younger in years, and wealthier by far than any he had known, 
still other pleasures to beckon, while death will catch him as an aged patriarch 
surrounded by many who will be sorry to see him go. Where does remorse creep 
in? Why should he feel it if his efforts are crowned with success? Who does not 
want to be the slave of his passions, when they are crowned with tenderness and 
suffused with delight? Shall we then call moral only those who have suffered 
defeat? 
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We are looking for the springs of moral doubt arising out of a natural situa- 
tion. Of course the critic would say, ““You have removed the moral conscience of 
the man, so you have thereby unfairly ‘stacked the cards’ in your situation, in 


favor of the desired conclusion.” 


Well, then let us see. There is the story of David and Bathsheba. When 
Nathan told David the parable of the slaughter of the poor man’s only ewe lamb 
by the rich man who spared his own numerous flocks, David cried out in great 
anger, “As the Lord liveth, the man that hath done this thing shall surely die: 
And he shall restore the lamb fourfold, because he did this thing, and’ because 
he had no pity. And Nathan said to David, Thou art the man.” (2nd Samuel, 
Chap. 12, Pas. 5,6, 7). David had no difficulty with the meaning of the parable. 
Why did he not fall into ashamed silence and have seen at once its application to 
his own conduct. Surely David knew the moral arena within which his decision 
to send Bathsheba’s husband Uriah to an exposed front line position was carried 
out? Else why send Uriah to his death? Why not merely appropriate Bath- 
sheba by kingly prerogative, as he had the first time he saw her? The suggestion, 
of course, is that he wanted to possess her completely, and that Uriah stood in the 
way. Why is there no hint of conscience during this part of David’s action? 
Was David fearful of public opinion? Apparently not, since all Israel was witness 
to Joab’s action in carrying out David’s order. The point is, will a naturalistic 
description of ethics conducted, if you will, by scientific consideration of all physical 
and sociological levels, account for the moral standard by which David was first 
led to ignore it, later to see its abstract meaning and finally to see it as self 


condemnation? 


W. Robertson Smith in his “Lectures on the Religion of the Semites,”’ accounts 
for the tribal background of many rituals and rites as a development out of savage 
taboos and communal worships. He finds the essence of worship as an affair “‘not 
of the individual but of the community. In rejoicing before his god a man rejoiced 
with and for the welfare of his kindred, his neighbors and his country, and, in 
renewing by a solemn act of worship the bond that united him to his god, he also 
renewed the bonds of family and social and national obligation” (p. 262—3rd Ed.). 
Furthermore we are told that this compact between God and the community 
“did not pledge the deity to make the private cares of each member of the com- 
munity his own.”"® It is this fact that explains the existence of private “‘magical 
ceremonies designed to purchase or constrain the favour of demoniac powers with 
which the public religion had nothing to do.’"' These activities were looked upon 
with disfavor, because the private advantage gained by trafficking with super- 
natural powers might redound to the harm of the community to which he belonged. 
The “Good” apparently has its origin in social or communal practices, and is 
seen as an awareness of mutual needs and obligations. 


I referred to Prof. Smith’s work as an example of the natural history of a 
certain group of religious practices, to see if we can find in the social forms alone, 
the clue to ethical ideals. But Smith concludes in his seventh chapter that the 
social element, and ethical value of sacrificial religion lies in its influence on 
[bid., p. 263. 

UTbid., p. 264. 
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men’s minds, which it elevates to a higher courage and purpose, and raises above 
a brutal servitude to the physical wants of the moment, by teaching men that their 
lives and happiness are not the mere sport of the blind forces of nature, but are watched 
over and cared for by a higher power. As a spring of action this influence is more 
potent than the fear of supernatural sanctions for it is stimulative while the other is 
only regulative. But to produce a moral effect on life the two must go together; 
a man’s actions must be not only supported by the feeling that the divine help is 
with him, but regulated by the conviction that help will not accompany him except on 


the right path.” 


While devotion to the common welfare was the mainspring of ancient morality, 
there was the accompaniment of faith in a God which precluded the notion of 
man as “the mere sport of the blind forces of nature.” Since the Semites thought 
of God as in their own image, their own notions of the path of righteousness would 
quite naturally have been ascribed to their Deity. An anthropomorphic God 
would have an anthropomorphic morality. If, to this morality, we add the idea 
of the dignity and worth of the individual, as taught in Christianity, and the 
idea of the creation of a world authority strong enough to keep the nations at 
peace, we will have, in a nutshell, the ethical ideals Berkson offers us as a founda- 
tion for the building of a proper philosophy of education. Such a philosophy is 
ethically grounded, historically oriented, socially mature, politically and morally 
acceptable to the present community, or at least to a significantly liberal section 
of it, yet withal not antagonistic to the rational and empirical aims of scientific 
activity. 


There still remain a few difficulties. If Mr. Walking Stick were brought up 
in the full tradition of an ethically oriented religion, would he at least have a 
twinge of conscience about the propriety of his contemplated action? Would 
he be deterred? A simple reading of history will show that the consciences of 
many are too easy, and the feelings of God’s retributive justice too weak. The 
gap between the ethical and religious ideals of the professing nations and their 
practices leaves us with the feeling that the inculcation of firmly held ethical 
ideals, even religious principles were powerless against certain catastrophes in the 
immediate past and may be similarly overwhelmed in the future. Berkson would 
be the first to admit it. Yet there is enough evidence that men have and can 
continue to lead civilized lives in conformity with these ideals. We have but to 
ask ourselves what would happen to us if we were to live, all of us, in a world 
made up solely of Mr. Walking Sticks. 


However, it is odd, that when inquiry into the causes of the actions of the 
totalitarian nations is made, we are told not of moral failures, but of economic 
imbalances as controlling. Now, if ethical considerations are to be cast aside 
when matters of economics dominate both the “poor have not” nations and the 
“rich, selfish Western nations,” we must again ask, “is there a non-ethical ideal 
that men worship, indeed give their lives for?” 


Liberals were unable to see the nationalistic, realistic expediency behind the 
Nazi-Facist leadership." Berkson’s charge against the liberal western tradition 
is that it divorced “ethics from politics.” That is why New Deal planning here 
2Tbid., p. 267. 
'8Berkson, p. 150. 
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and Labor Party reforms in England and on the continent superseded indi- 
vidualism and laissez-faire economics. Berkson says, on the same page quoted 
above, that when men give up their historic ethical and legal principles, they 
descend to the brutality of beasts. Aristotle, in his “Politics,” also says that 
without society man is but a beast. But if we ask why men give up their principles, 
Berkson gives us not an ethical but a socio-economic answer. In fact, we are told 
that the people of Germany and Italy, in a context of insecurity and struggle for 
survival, abandoned “all moral restraints.”"* Speaking in the vernacular, when 
the “‘chips are down,” moral and religious values are thrown out the window, and 
the only means-end relationship to be considered is the one our Mr. Walking Stick 
faced above, namely, “Can I get away with it?” 


When Hitler roared to the crowd at a Nurnberg rally, ““When the bread basket 
of Europe, the Ukraine, is ours, National Socialist Germany wili swim in plenty,” 
the crowd roared back its unanimous approval. They too thought they could 
get away with it. To this day, the vanquished made only one mistake—they 
were vanquished. Does our morality depend on our economics? If it does, 
then why is Dewey’s insistence that our moral problems will be solved when 
natural and social science shall abolish poverty, indeed especially so, when scien- 
tific methods are applied to moral problems directly. Why, I repeat, is he so 
strongly attacked by Berkson? Berkson, himself, claims deep economic insecurity 
as the overriding factor in the rise of Nazism and Facism. If creative intelligence 
solves this problem on a naturalistic-experimentalist basis while our religious-moral 
beliefs fail to control these problems of war, totalitarian cruelty, genocide, what you 
will, then what is left of the purely moral approach? 


Well, let us see. What does Dewey want? Freedom for those who want to 
think, security for those who don’t. Why should Dewey want this? If we 
look for the springs of action in anyone of good will toward men, will an economic 
motive be found? I submit that the maximum of utility over cost as an economic 
principle has no ethical content, because it will not tell us why some men will 
want to use this principle in the service of others, and some in the service of 
themselves. Indeed, Dewey’s lifelong devotion to the application of creative 
intelligence in the solution of the problems of men is an extraordinary case of the 
love of man tempered by the love of wisdom. Dewey was impatient not with 
Judeo-Christian belief, but with those who only professed this belief while serving 
themselves. He was impatient with organizations that no longer served the good 
causes of their founders, but merely rested on their laurels, or worse, that tried to 
stop the tides or hold back History. Dewey is in the tradition of the prophets 
upholding the highest moral standards to their people. His standard was that 
men should apply the method of truth seeking to the method of daily living. 
He put his faith in the free and unhampered search for truth within a social setting. 
This too is not enough for our purposes. We need to know how the “good”’ arises. 
The search for truth is itself a “good” that men have developed. How? 


Clearly, many levels of analysis will be required in order to see how moral 
judgments arise, how they are applied, what obstacles and what considerations 


enter into such situations. One thing by now should be apparent. The game of 


“Jbid., p. 150. 
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reducing statements on moral judgments to statements of men making these 
judgments, then to statements of rational animals adjusting to their environments, 
in a bio-cultural setting, perhaps in accordance with some field theory, then to 
statements about stimulus-response interactions and so on to concourses of sub- 
atomic particles will lead us nowhere. Why will the game of reductionism lead 
us nowhere? Because we are not looking for the necessary conditions that con- 
stitute a moral judgment, but for that combination of necessary and sufficient 
conditions which will render clear and determinate the springs of action of a 
Dewey or a Mr. Walking Stick. We need to find a set of statements that will, 
if applied to existing situations, account for the differences as well as the similarities 
in the behavior of the man or group studied. We also need to consider statements 
on moral principles within a field marked off as moral, that is to say, we need 
to consider boundary conditions within which a range of statements will be clearly 
understood as moral or ethical and not anything else. Prof. Paul Edwards in 
his “Logic of Moral Discourse” makes clear both the need for reductive analysis 
and the need for something more than such analysis in order to arrive at moral 
judgments. The study of man’s preferences, or of his emotional states when he 
exhibits or utters these preferences, is all very revealing and very helpful, but it is 
not enough. We will all of us have to admit that Mr. Walking Stick should not 
lead his companions to the nearest precipice in Pied Piper fashion. The question 
as to the boiling point of my blood, the pressure within the arteries, or all the other 
thousand and one statements of emotive behavior cannot in the slightest account 
for the condition and the situation in which Mr. Walking Stick and his com- 
panions are placed. An objective account will at least require a discussion of 
factors among these men in their various relationships to each other, to their own 
private histories, to the social and legal environments, and, of course, reference to 
a stated set of beliefs which we might hold to be controlling. In other words, we 
want to know what we mean when we say, it is bad for one thing to happen, and 
good for another to happen. Once we know what the statement of an ideal situa- 
tion is like, we can compare with statements of actual situations, and make, or 
attempt to make, adjustments in our behavior, subject to a thousand and one 
divergent pressures. 


At this point, Professor William K. Frankena’s distinction between moral 
belief and moral action is most helpful. It is required first, that our teachers 
show the children how to get knowledge of good and evil, and second, “that of 
ensuring that our children’s conduct will conform to this ‘knowledge’.” (Article 
“Moral Education” in Harvard Ed. Rev. (Fall ’58), Symposium “What Can Philos- 
ophy Contribute to Educational Theory,” p. 302). Professor Frankena is also 
helpful in pinpointing the objective aspects of a moral situation such that our 
decision as to a right or wrong action does not, because of our mere decision, make 
that action right or wrong. By “autonomous” Frankena means acting inde- 
pendently in making up one’s own mind about a standard of action. He then goes 


on to say, 


Being autonomous does not mean being responsible to no éranspersonal standard 
in morality any more than in science. In both cases, one is involved in an inter- 
personal enterprise of human guidance (in morality of action, in science of belief) 
in which one is self-governing, but in which one makes judgments (‘This is right, 
that is true’) which one is claiming to be warranted by a review of the facts, from the 


(Continued to page 279) 








THE INTERGRATIONAL ROLE 
OF THE EVOLUTIONARY 
APPROACH THROUGHOUT 
EDUCATION 


BY HERMANN J. MULLER 


1. ScrlENCE veERSUS HUMANITIES? 


It is now widely agreed that the education of the great majority of Americans 
is grossly deficient in science. This lack will have to be rectified if our people 
are to attain an understanding of the world we live in commensurate with modern 
knowledge and if our system is to survive in competition with that of the Com- 
munists. However, many thoughtful people are disturbed at the prospect of 
introducing the complexities of science into a curriculum that seems already 
to be too much of a hodgepodge of odds and ends. They point out that even 
now our education is visibly inadequate for its all-important job of developing 
personalities having an appreciation of human values and of ways of living the 
good life. They stress the need for making people better prepared to utilize 
whatever material means may exist, not primarily for conspicuous consumption, 
status seeking, mechanized vulgarity and intensified whoopee, but for purposes 
ennobling rather than degrading to man. How, they ask, can this appreciation 
of the humanities be developed if even more time must be taken away from them 
for learning the maze of facts of modern science? 


This complaint is seen to be a very real one when one examines how disjointly 
science is usually taught today throughout our educational system, how narrowly 
most teachers and even researchers view their scientific fields, how studiously 
major human implications of scientific and technological achievements are avoided 
in science classes, and how blind or else antagonistic many of those teaching 
what should be humanistic subjects are to the profound human meanings for them 
of modern science and to the inspiring possibilities of rightly used modern tech- 
nologies. In other words, modern science and to a certain extent technology, 
well taught, can provide the basis and even much of the superstructure for a far 
sounder, clearer, and more effective humanistic outlook than was ever possible in 
the past, and can at the same time provide means of implementing the aims 
thereby engendered. But for this purpose it is necessary that science itself be 
taught in an integrated way, that leads to a unified, truly modern world view, 
and it is necessary that in this view special attention be paid to the place of man, 
his relation to the whole, his special attributes and values, and his potentialities. 


Now, the chief integrating principle of such education, both in science and 
the ne 8 one that makes it quite different from all the education of the 
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past, is that of evolution. In the education of no past culture was this principle 
embodied as a general proposition. Yet the intense desire of men to know of 
their mode of origin is testified to by the prominent position given to accounts of 
genesis in some of the most important religions. Even stronger is their desire to 
know where they are going and where they shou/d go, but these are questions 
which cannot reasonably be attacked, much less answered, without knowledge of 
how mankind and the world in general were generated in the past, and of the 
processes involved. 


It is at least evident to everyone, from the speed of modern events, that 
this is not a static but a very dynamic world. But if men are not simply to be 
whirled about involuntarily in its currents, if they are to learn how to master for 
their own greater and longer-term good the forces that technical progress is putting 
in their hands, they must see the complex in better perspective than they do now, 
and they must be made aware of the interrelations of its processes. Among other 
things, they must understand what the invisibly tiny operations are that, taking 
place on a mass scale and over prolonged periods, work the truly great 
transformations. 


Although in essence all evolution, first physical, then biological, and finally 
cultural, fits together to form one unified picture, that every person should be 
brought up to be aware of as a whole, nevertheless it is not practicable to start 
youngsters with just the beginning of the story, and then to work up logically 
and chronologically from there to the furthest stages. For they must meanwhile 
have some dealings with the different parts and aspects of the world in their daily 
lives, and must acquire appropriate attitudes towards them. So they must be 
given provisional glimpses of the different levels of their world, and with each 
level some foretaste of its genesis as well as of its present workings. 


But by the time they reach high school they should be ready for a proper 
physical science course. This course should include or start with how stars and 
the elements in them evolve, the genesis of planetary systems, and how in different 
generations of stars the heavier elements are step by step accumulated that are 
necessary for the formation and maintenance of life. Then there should be a 
chemistry course that also includes something of geology and of the composition, 
movements, and interactions of the substances forming the envelopes of the earth, 
its crust, oceans, and atmosphere. 


Only after all this can there be a modern-style biology course. The course 
should not evade the subject of the origin of life. It should present as simply 
and graphically as possible the results of modern investigations of how, under 
primitive conditions, the organic compounds were formed that furnished the raw 
materials out of which the living world could arise. The story should go on with 
the amazing findings concerning how a given group of these compounds, the 
nucleotides, of four main types, when joined together in chain arrangement to 
form a primitive gene or chromosome, possess the property, even in a test tube 
under appropriate conditions, of gathering freely floating nucleotides from the 
surrounding medium and joining them together so as finally to form a replica of 
the given chain—one having its nucleotides in the same order as before. It must 
here be explained what a mutation consists in—i.e. the substitution of one type 
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of nucleotide for another, with resultant differences in the chemical properties of 
that gene (or chromosome region). And the heart of biological evolution should 
be shown to lie in the mutated gene’s property of being able now to cause the 
production, by chemical means whose essentials are known, of a replica of itself 
that includes even its new mutant arrangement of nucleotides. Even today some 
of the simplest living things—viruses—are little more than nucleotide chains, 


that is, genes. 


Thus, life is not something that springs mysteriously into being, involving 
new forces: its uniqueness lies in its ability to reproduce itself, including even 
its own mutant forms. It is this faculty which makes inevitable its further 
remarkable evolution by the natural selection of accidentally advantageous mu- 
tations. In other words, the most essential characteristic of living matter is its 
capacity for undergoing biological evolution. 


In this connection it must be explained first how those chains of nucleotides, 
or genes, acquiring through some of their mutations the power of making useful 
conversions of some of the other organic materials around them into protein and 
other substances helpful in their faster and surer reproduction, gradually gained 
means of producing the accessory system which we call protoplasm—a system 
finally provided with marvelously interlocking anabolic and catabolic reactions 
and adaptations for maintaining itself in the face of environmental changes of 
types encountered repeatedly in its past history. Adaptation and adaptability, 
then, are results of evolution, not its cause. 


From the stage of a single cell with protoplasm the story must then be taken 
on up, with references to geological and other evidence, to the more and more 
advanced multicellular types of plants and animals. Included in the latter story 
must be that of the evolution of systems of response and coordination, the genesis 
and increasing complexity of reflexes and instincts, of conditioned reaction, learn- 
ing, and mind, and the dependence everywhere of the mind on the brain. 


Throughout the account of biological evolution the understanding of its 
mechanism provided by modern genetics should be repeatedly made use of, in 
example after example. According to this viewpoint, which embodies all the 
essentials of the Darwinian theory of natural selection but is far more specific and 
thoroughly grounded, mutations are changes that do not arise as adaptive responses 
to changed circumstances or to the organism’s needs. Neither do they represent 
the inheritance of any adaptive changes in the parents’ bodies. It is purely an 
accident that some small proportion of them are useful. Consequently the vast 
majority, being harmful, result in impaired functioning, and the individuals 
carrying these die out in the struggle for existence with the already established 
type. On the other hand, the very rare mutants that are accidentally superior 
in their fitness to live succeed in multiplying more than the established type. 
At the same time, the recombination of mutant genes derived from different lines 
of descent which, multiplying, mate with one another, allows the accumulation 
of these rare but favored types to proceed far faster than it could do in asexual 
lines. To this biological interpretation of the role of sex, as a means to faster 
evolution, should be added that of the role of death, in allowing a more effective 
turnover of genetic types, and in this way too a faster evolution. 
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2. Points TO BE EMPHASIZED CONCERNING THE DISTINCTIVENESS OF HUMAN 
EvoLuTIoNn 


It is especially important for our youth to be brought to realize how the evolu- 
tion of man fits onto the later stages of this process. The evidence should be 
given of how our apelike ancestors were gradually converted into men, without 
any abrupt transitions. It should be shown that the combination of man’s com- 
paratively high intelligence, curiosity, and manipulative proclivities with his coop- 
erative disposition and propensities to vocalize, to communicate, and to symbolize 
led to the emergence of a totally new form of evolution—cultural evolution— 
through the transmission of experiences and thoughts from individual to individual 
and their accumulation from one generation to another. The biological evolution 
of these faculties should be related to man’s mode of life and prior structure, and 
the thesis of Darwin’s and Kropotkin’s should be presented of the biological value 
of social feelings and of an inherently cooperative nature. 


Working on this basis, the broad course of prehistory and of history should 
be traced, as a cumulative although fitful progression of advancing material 
techniques, social mores, and societal organizations, in achieving ever better con- 
trol over man’s environment and over his inter-personal and inter-group relations, 
in the interest of ever larger, more effectively cooperating groups. Gordon Childe’s 
Man Makes Himself and What Happened in History, available in pocket books, 
are examples of good treatments of these fields. Here also is the place to show how 
with advancing cultures man’s values became more refined and defined, and how 
they inevitably led to an increasing sense of unity of mankind as advancing 
techniques brought men into ever larger, more closely knit communities. 


One of the objects of this field of education should be to develop in the youth 
a sympathetic approach toward all peoples and their cultures, and a realization 
that in their different ways they all express the common human urges to achieve 
their conceptions of the good life for themselves and their fellows. But the over- 
whelmingly greater success of the scientific approach, in making a better life 
possible for more people, though with attendant greater dangers, needs special 
emphasis, and it should be shown that this is after all only a logical extension of 
human intelligence, curiosity, manipulative propensities, and cooperativeness. 


Somewhere in this treatment there must be a discussion of individual versus 
group good. It must be pointed out that in evolution in general, although the 
fitter individual survives in a competition with the less fit, that group survives 
better whose members can help each other better, and that therefore, in groups 
capable of cooperation, the individual’s own fulfillment requires his cooperating 
effectively. This is notably true in man. As the evolution of man advances, 
then, the opposition between individual and group welfare decreases. Men 
inherently have their deepest happiness in feeling themselves as a part of a greater 
whole, which is increasingly identified with the community of all mankind. At 
the same time, the social forms by which this is achieved can be diverse. In the 
process of cooperation, feelings of personal pride in achievement, of enterprise, 
and even of egotism and aggressiveness, can be developed and made use of, pro- 
vided that they are expressed in ways that are socially helpful. But the more 
conscious the ultimate social aim becomes, the more do all benefit, and the greater 
the individual satisfaction at the same time. 
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In human cultural evolution, unlike the biological evolution of social insects, 
the social good must in its turn be recognized as including the individual good. 
Moreover, in the field of intellectual development, as well as in the reaching of 
decisions regarding social measures to be taken, the greatest advances are made 
when there is a maximum development of the understanding and of the powers of 
all individuals, and when they are given the opportunity of drawing their own 
conclusions and of participating in the group decisions. Here the evolution of 
democracy and of its brother, science, should be used as object lessons. In this 
way the rising generation will be better fortified to support and enhance the virtues 
of our Western ways of life, while also becoming more critical of their defects. 


3. FREEDOM BASED ON SCIENCE AS A PRopuctT AND A GOAL OF HUMAN EVOLUTION 


In reénforcement of the high valuation we should give to intellectual freedom 
and intellectual honesty, the evolutionary interpretation should everywhere be 
presented not as an authoritarian doctrine, but as one founded on evidence. Sam- 
ples of this evidence should be given at almost every turn, and criticisms and 
counter criticisms invited. At the same time, these should be advanced with due 
humility and realization of the enormous cooperative effort that has been involved 
in making these scientific advances. The point should also be brought out that, 
while revisions and much deepening of our interpretations are in order, the further 
we have gone the sounder and surer our hard won principles have become by 
this very process, unlike what was true of the dogmas of earlier times. 


Thus a study of evolution, even in schools, can result in a strengthening of our 
intellectual freedom, yet at the same time in a strengthening of our feeling of 
human brotherhood, and in our willingness to make sacrifices for these causes. 
But one of the greatest educational benefits of this study has not yet been men- 
tioned. It lies in the fact that this increased awareness of the enormous changes 
that have been undergone in past evolution, and of the processes by which they 
have come about, leads logically to the realization that we are still in the midst 
of the operation, that changes are happening still faster today, and that we have 
the means and the responsibility of guiding them in directions that our considered 
choice decides to be desirable. 


Despite the vast progress that was made in the evolution of that particular 
line of descent that led to man, the overall view should show that not only are 
the vast majority of mutations harmful, but even the vast majority of evolutionary 
lines developed through natural selection have come to an ignominious end, because 
of the shortsightedness of natural selection. The dangers of change, as well as 
the long-term dangers of mere maintenance of the status guo, must be pointed up 
with object lessons. In particular, the peculiarities of present human circum- 
stances under our modern civilization, bringing dangers both to our cultural 
evolution through misuse of our enormously enlarged physical powers and to our 
biological evolution through our shortsighted interference with natural selection, 
must be made clear. People must be made to realize that, having largely done 
away with natural selection, they will suffer a mutational erosion—a genetic 
deterioration—as well as a sapping of the benefits of civilization through over- 
population, unless they apply to the procreation of generations succeeding them 
that same sense of values and of responsibility to their fellow men of later times 
that they apply in their actions toward their contemporaries. 
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Hereafter, if man is to succeed, he must take his evolution in his own hands. 
He can then be what he himself wills, provided he has the wisdom and humanity 
to choose the true and the good. What is the true and the good then becomes 
his greatest and deepest problem, but it must be tackled—tackled in the light 
of all the past and of his newer knowledge of the basis of things. In other words, 
we must become evolution minded, all of us. And the realization that we can, if 
we will, stand on the threshold of an evolution that will dwarf all that has come 
before can become our greatest hope and inspiration. One of the main jobs of 
education should be to open the eyes of our youth to this great ideal, which should 
serve to orient them and to integrate the mass of otherwise bewildering and seem- 
ingly conflicting knowledge that they are expected to assimilate. 


ON SOME CRITICISMS OF “EXPERIMENTALISM” IN 
EDUCATION FROM THE MORAL POINT OF VIEW 


(Continued from page 273) 


impersonal standpoint, represented by that enterprise, and shared by all who take 
part in it—a claim which is not merely an assertion of what one chooses or prefers, and 
may turn out to be mistaken." 


If facts are that which renders a statement false or true, then moral facts will 
be that which renders a moral statement false or true. In any event, the reference 
to the persons and moral situations involved is complex and multi-levelled, but 
neither so solipsistic nor so relativistic that no determinate judgment can be 
rendered. 


In view of the confused, ominous situation abroad and the sharpening, divisive 
struggle over human and civil rights at home, how shall we educators equip our 
children to meet the demands for individual dignity, personal growth, social 
adjustment, and national survival? We must bend our energies to defining and 
clarifying the aims and values underlying the tasks of democratic survival in the 
world of tomorrow. Professor Berkson’s set of ideal beliefs should not have too 
much difficulty in gaining wide acceptance. But in the struggle that lies ahead, 
we need the calm assurance, not only of a just cause, but also of a dry powder 
barrel. Our educational system will have to provide some of the conditions for 
the realization of both faith in our cause, and ability to survive. We don’t have 
to agree with Napoleon’s cynical jest, “God is on the side of the heaviest artillery,” 
yet if history teaches us anything, it teaches that many with righteous causes have 
gone down to defeat. Might is no respecter of value, and it is futile to look to 
history for justice. 

As philosophers of education, we should examine conflicts in education capable 
of resolution into conflicts over certain values. Then we should seek some way 
of resolving these conflicts within a definite theory of human values. At least, 
we should explore with interested citizens, parents, etc. all attempts at such 
resolution of conflicts. I am assuming that conflicts over educational techniques, 
qua techniques, are resolvable by experimental methods, and should occasion no 
opposition once the facts are made clear. 


6 Jbid., p. 308. 








A MEDITATION ON 
COMMUNICATION 


BY ARTHUR J. DIBDEN 


THIS ESSAY IS INTENDED AS A QUASI-PHILOSOPHIC MEDITATION ON SOME MEANINGS 
OF COMMUNICATION FOR A COLLEGE TEACHER. The emphasis is neither on a 
survey of books about communication nor on mechanics of teaching English or 
other art forms nor on requirements for faculty-administration rapport but in- 
stead on the possible interior and educational significance of communication. 


Any teacher is of course confronted with challenges of and defeats in com- 


munication. Its process is fundamental to the life of education and also essential 
to being human. Its failures not only hinder education but, viewed on a larger 
scale, distort the growth of persons and endanger the future of our world. How 
might a college teacher view for himself this pervasive significance? What theo- 
retical distinctions should he develop? What practical orientations would be 
relevant? In arranging some possible answers, sections labeled with phrases 
current in various communications media are used as steps in an imaginative 
discourse. 


“Look Ir Up” 

When students ask for information, teachers often display their wisdom by 
replying, “look it up.” According to that catalogue of our traditions, the dic- 
tionary, communication means to transmit, to impart, to give. Its antonym is 
to conceal or withhold. “Transmission” might serve as a customary synonym. 
But imagination suggests additional associations. Suppose “communications” 
were split in two and that the first part were read as “common’”’ and the second 
as “action.” Perhaps “common action” would then be an important association 
not entirely divorced from usage. Viewed as a common action of giving and 
receiving, communication could be defined as common participation in a com- 
munity of meaning. Emphasis on personal participation in such community 
would avoid the suggestion that communication means merely a mechanical 
transmission of some idea, feeling, or information. It would mean much more. 


” 


“THe Worp Mabe FLesuH 

Definition is not realization. The process of realization can be indicated by 
the Johannine assertions in the New Testament that in the beginning was the 
word and that the word became flesh. Those phrases underwrite the important 
aspects of participation and interaction in a communal process of communication. 
The communicative intent needs incarnation. What is being transmitted needs 
an expressive media and a social consummation. In the process of vital com- 
munication there is a movement from conception to birth to consumption. The 
“word” has become “‘flesh.”’ 

Use of this terminology to suggest the active, concrete nature of communica- 
tion need not restrict the meaning of “word” to that of a rational idea. Both 
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the principle of the Johannine Logos and the practice of college teachers may appear 
to stress rationality and to assume that what is being communicated is a rational 
concept. That is, to be sure, a possible and important meaning. But men also 
attempt to communicate attitudes, beliefs, needs. Goethe’s re-phrasing of the 
Johannine thesis, that in the beginning was the act, can remind us to associate 
communication with activity and not just rationality. In communication, some 
productive work is being accomplished. An intention or meaning—a “word”— 
is undergoing a process of social realization. 


The metaphorical phrase, “the word became flesh,” thus suggests that in 
communication an action has achieved significance, a meaning has been given re- 
cognizable embodiment, an intention has received vital form. 


“SEE Ir Now” 


What are the instrumentalities by which significance enters a society and 
meanings gain incarnation? In an age known by its mass media of communication 
we might find library references to speech, writing, pantomine, ritual, dance, 
traffic, logical symbolisms, or to fusions of techniques in computer machines, 
public relations, newspapers, books, magazines, movies, radio, television. Analysis 
could focus on the sign or gesture as a fundamental ingredient of a communicative 
event. Ascholar’s research on a communication might send him from C. W. Morris 
to Ernst Cassirer, from Wilbur Schramm’s Communication in Modern Society to 
Shannon and Weaver on The Mathematical Theory of Communication, Martin 
Buber or the Niebuhrs on revelation and spiritual dialogue to materials from 
semantics, philology, phonetics, psychology, sociology, anthropology, economics, 
philosophy, engineering, science, and the arts. 


The title of a contemporary television program suggests, however, that to all 
such techniques and knowledge should be added an important human element. 
Both the communicator and the communicatee should “‘see it now.”” Whatever a 
teacher knows about the ingredients and techniques of modern communication 
systems, he needs while conveying information and insight to add drama to knowl- 
edge. Otherwise the student may remain but a passive percipient. In vital com- 
munication there is a quality of immediacy and impact, of enjoyment or awe, of 
enlarged awareness—in short, of dramatic art. Modern educators might well 
explore contemporary techniques, from visual aids to group therapy, which can 
supplement customary reliance on the professor’s jokes, the brilliant lecture, the 
critical paper, and the analytical Socratic discussion as approved means of “seeing 
it now.” 


In moving from conventional to stipulated definition, from intention to in- 
carnation, from techniques to dramatic vision, this meditation has presented vari- 
ous items relevant, I trust, to a general understanding of communication. Are 
there additional personal implications for a teacher? 


“PERSON TO PERSON” 

Teaching not only requires but in a basic sense és the art of communication. 
This art can be enhanced by better mastery of techniques for “seeing it now.” 
But if some godfather to teachers were educating them to become masters in the 
arts of communication, he would be unwise to stop with clarification by definition, 
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increased knowledge through scholarship, or practice in dramatic skills. He 
should also seek the development of personality. 


Vital teaching partakes of a “‘person to person” situation. This relationship 
indicates not only the role of skills and symbols in a sharing of meaning but also 
that personality itself is a power of creation, transmission, and inspiration. The 
completion of human communication, viewed as an intra-action of person with 
person, can be called a transaction of personality. Perhaps this insight is implied 
in John Dewey’s interesting remark that men live not only 4y but also in 


communication. 


When teaching is viewed both as an impersonal and also personal art, some 
requirements for productive teaching become clearer. A teacher should of course 
understand the nature of communication theoretically as well as dramatically. 
He should command a body of materials and should become a craftsman in help- 
ing information, methods, and insights take on “flesh” for students. But his 
final reliance should be not upon knowledge nor techniques but upon himself. He 
should be able to communicate as educated person to educable persons. This 
prospect, though a threat to the insecure, can be a satisfaction to the maturing 


teacher. 


Though the view of educational communication as personal participation in 
a social group achieving mutuality is rather ideal, there are implications both 
practical and concrete. A teacher would not be merely a detached mouth sprouting 
to eyes or ears of captive learners. Both teacher and student would be regarded 
as persons. This difficult, revolutionary, though conventional assumption would 
not require teaching to become “true confession”, however, nor should it be an 
invitation to intimacy. Teaching, if it be an art, demands performance by what 
may be called disciplined spontaneity; and ¢hat standard does not imply that com- 
municating as person to person in a teaching situation permits frank and un- 
zippered expression of any worry, any enthusiasm, any opinion under the sun. 
What is taught to a student is still a body of information, procedures, attitudes, 
perspectives. What is caught by a student may, however, be affected by the 
sensitivity, learning, intelligence, justice, and maturity of a teacher as a person. 
Such practical consequences, in addition to the democratic credo of the worth 
of persons, underwrite the importance of the theme of “person to person” in 
education. 


There is another important dimension. Although communication or edu- 
cation (the words now become almost synonymous) may usually be viewed as a 
public exchange among persons, its productivity is related to what goes on within 
a person. Teaching as communication operates not only between persons but 
also within persons. Internal communication, understood as meanings becoming 
significant within one and therefore akin to self-knowledge, is perhaps prerequisite 
to satisfactory public communication. If so, personal growth and self-under- 
standing are as important in teacher training as scholarly competence and conscious 
skills. But can there occur deliberate and fruitful procedures for developing vig- 
orous imagination, moral courage, intellectual integrity, sensitive emotions, and 
other traits which seem desirable for the personal maturity of the good teacher? 

















A MEDITATION ON COMMUNICATION 


“Bo._p JOURNEY” 


Although maturity can hardly be delivered upon demand, it can be invited 
by those who are open both to tradition and change, both to microscopic and 
macroscomic views of nature and society and man. A good teacher should exist 
on such boundary lines. By absorption and appraisal of the knowledge, ideas, 
people, and events available in an educational milieu, a person could deepen—but 
also endanger—his own internal dialogue. Small groups could gather to prepare 
and exchange their intellectual and spiritual autobiographies or their credos as 
teachers, or their philosophy of life on basic questions faced by contemporary 
men and women. There are many other possibilities for adventures in depth, 
such as participation as servant-interpretor in tension areas of our society or 
world, or as home example of how to love one’s neighbor. Such experiences 
might aid not only self-maturation but also that person-to-person communica- 
tion which is the normal condition and opportunity of the educational process. 
Socrates and William James appear as examples in their respective times of 
persons who matured through intensive and extensive communications. 


“fRoucH Roap”’ 


Ventures in perspective and personality can be hazardous, however. A 
rougher sense of social and intellectual realities would balance the nice proposals 
above with recognition of the limits and tensions in a given situation and person. 
Not all teachers who would move beyond the relative safety of current facts and 
routines can carry the possible wounds of what the existentialist calls “engage- 
ment.” If a group were to seek enrichment through mutual communication on 
levels of both theory and personality, they must begin in and deal with their 
particular historical, political, economic, biological, scientific, and cultura! environ- 
ments. In the inter-locking web of relationships there might be enough mutuality 
amid diversities to form a community. If concern and courage are sufficient, an 
enriching inter-play between person and community, of influencing and being 
influenced, of giving and receiving, of incentive and discipline, of dependence and 
independence might occur. Yet the bonds of community can become the bondage 
of individuals. And common focus on differences, as between the sciences and the 
humanities, for example, might sharpen divergences within the group. 


Nor are all educational settings receptive to mutual scrutiny. Just as it is 
hard for an illiterate youth to communicate with a book, so it would be difficult to 
encourage growth in personal involvement, rational understanding, and mutual 
interchange in an environment of fear, ignorance, and psychic war. Even if 
obstacles in the climate of opinion were only those of the hold of habit, dogmatic 
positions, anxiety about public approval, or only the priority given to privacy, 
there would be barriers to open and searching communication. Such powers of 
our various societies over the processes of communication are perhaps obvious. 
On the other hand, it would be foolish to assume that society always illustrates 
coercion and an individual always creativity. Some societies both in principle 
and practice invite more courageous explorations than its members accept. 


Meditation on the merits of communication, therefore, should also recognize 
the personal and social inhibitions which can operate in any situation serving as a 
context for enriched growth. To project a vision of possible growth is creativity. 
To understand ancient or attendant sins is realism. To hold both perspectives in 
proper focus becomes the task of wisdom. 
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“Tue Last Worp”’ 


Just as the last word may not quite be spoken even though the lecture is 
finished or the last guest has gone, so reflection may need to turn upon itself for 
further meditation. In his response to these comments a colleague has suggested 
that they primarily express the viewpoint of a communicator. There is not 
sufficient notice of the possible viewpoints, needs, and influences of communicatees. 
True, there are echoes of the latter focus in remarks about common action, mutual 
seeing, and the person-to-person motif. But the essay is primarily a statement of 
the meaning of communication. And do not teachers too often live within their 
own world of categories, methods, and vocational interests? Too seldom do they 
teach the person immediately before them, even when they affirm such a goal. 
Too seldom do they actualize—though they may recognize—the need to begin 
with a student where he is and with who he is. A teacher does not communicate 
unless he “‘ties in” with his audience. Of course, as the previous section indicated, 
blocks in communication are not solely the fault of teachers. Various factors in 
students, from ignorance to prejudice to different experiences or mental potentiali- 
ties, can hinder the full flow of communication. Yet the job of a teacher is to 
“get through” to the other half of the educational populace. 


With this criticism (which is reported in my own phraseology) I am inclined 
to agree. A teacher may indeed be so conscious of his own concerns that he does 
not begin, as it were, on the ground floor. And he may be so aware of student 
limitations or temptations that he overlooks the restrictions on his own communi- 
cative powers which are resident within his professional training and even 
excellence. Continued reflection on the prospective teacher-student encounter 
provided no easy answers but did stimulate the following, and momentarily final, 
distinctions of this essay. I thus return in a sense to basic definition. 


There is a difference between articulation and communication. The first, 
however profound in content or persuasive in effects, can be considered essentially 
a monologue. It is an expression, a formulation, a presentation. The second can 
be described as a dialogue. In actual situations both articulation and com- 
munication are closely related. Fulfillment of communication requires some 
type and technique of articulation. And various articulations can be transformed 
by a recipient into a communication. It is possible, and important, however, to 
make a normative distinction between articulation and communication. Teachers 
unaware both theoretically and emotionally of this distinction may not see that 
their assumed dialogue is actually a monologue. 


Fully to understand communication one should focus on the total act in its 
total situation. In the process of communication between humans there is a 
dialectic of giving- getting- giving for both participants. Transmission, in other 
words, becomes transaction. If articulation is a presentation of meaning, com- 
munication is an actualization of meaning. It is a consummated social action. 
A “word” has not only become “‘flesh” but the “flesh” has also been dramatically 
seen by participants as a ““word.”” In human communication a self moves toward 
a dialogue with another self or set of meanings. The other self receives and then 
responds, also in the spirit of dialogue. This is the interactive process which in 
its concrete embodiments and internal receptions indicates how articulation invites 
audiences but communication creates community. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Know.epceE Is Nor Enoucu. By Samuel B. Gould. Yellow Springs, Ohio: 
The Antioch Press, 1959. Pp. 232. $3.50. 


This volume consists of fifteen addresses given by Dr. Gould during his 
tenure as President of Antioch College. Their concern is essentially two-fold: 
(1) “the content and methodology of higher education with particular emphasis 
upon its value and purposes” and (2) “how it is supported or is to be supported in 
the future if it is to survive.” 


With regard to the second of these, he takes as his point of departure an 
estimated one hundred per cent increase by 1970 in the number of young people 
allegedly capable of profitably attending college. This statistic, he contends, 
represents a situation that confronts the American people with the necessity of 
choosing very soon from among three alternatives: (1) offering the benefits of a 
liberal arts college education to proportionally fewer and fewer young men and 
women; (2) gradually submerging the private college and making our higher edu- 
cation structure a nearly wholly tax-supported enterprise; and (3) continuing the 
independent private college by (a) increasing private and corporate support, (b) 
creating more of these, either as branches of existing institutions or as new colleges 
developed under joint sponsorship of presently operating institutions, and (c) 
engendering an attitude in the individual student and his parents that makes them 
willing to assume their personal responsibility toward financing his education even 
if this involves, as in some instances it must, reliance upon educational loan funds. 
Dr. Gould finds only the last of these alternatives acceptable, rejecting the first 
because he believes that it entails that no provision be made for thousands of 
students who would normally benefit from a liberal arts college education, and the 
second because he believes that the independence and free spirit of the private 
liberal arts college will suffer if the college must rely almost completely upon 
governmental support. Essentially I agree with him. He fails, however, to 
consider the fact that not only are young people who could profit from a college 
education sometimes deprived of it, but others who have no business attending 
college frequently do so. If the institution of higher learning were doing its job 
and refusing to do the work of the secondary school (e.g., teaching students to 
use the English language correctly), and if the secondary school were maintaining 
high standards, then a good many high school pupils who claim to have college 
level ability might acknowledge their lack of it and many people now profiting by 
doing high school work in the college would fall by the wayside during their first 
or second years of grappling with material appropriate to a genuinely higher 
education. 


Dr. Gould has many important things to say about the content, methodology, 
value, and purposes of education and about the place of the liberal arts college in 
the community. There would be little point in trying to describe in detail the 
abundance of suggestive insights contained in this work, especially since it is com- 
pact and not conducive to being abstracted from and summarized. I shall there- 
fore list the addresses seriatim, with but a word or two about each. ‘“‘New Fron- 
tiers for Higher Education” views the direction in which education will move; 
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“Breaking the Thought Barriers’”’ examines the problem of transcending inert 
ideas and knowledge of mere technique in order to achieve creative thinking; “A 
Touch of Immortality” is a spirited statement of what it is to be a teacher, coupled 
with a rebuttal of four theses generally propounded to deter young people from 
entering the profession; ““The Dimensions of a College” inquires into the nature 
of a liberal arts college and its place in the community: ‘“‘Maintaining a Balance in 
Higher Education” scrutinizes the problems generated by increasing student 
population and some of the proposals for their solution; ““A Turning Point in 
Education” analyzes the significance for American education of the first Soviet 
satellite; ““A Tree Bearing More Fruit” affirms the values of humane learning; 
“A Time for Candor” considers eleven elements relevant to the educational system 
of the future; ‘“To Be Educated Is To Be Humane’”’ probes the relationship between 
knowledge and wisdom, concluding that ‘‘an educational system single-mindedly 
devoted to the acquisition of knowledge is not enough” for “the truly educated 
person must have a sense of the relevancy of his own existence to that of the 
world he inhabits’; “Quality in Education” discusses some elements necessary to 
the nurture of quality in education; “Science Comes of Age” advances the thesis 
that since scientists themselves have begun to examine the moral implications of 
their activities and to come to terms with the spiritual side of life, science educa- 
tion must reflect this fact by making three characteristics essential to all courses, 
viz., humanism, intelligibility, and mystery, i.e., a sense of wonder; “Education for 
a Global View” argues for school and college education to become more inter- 
national in scope and sets forth “basic principles upon which programs of inter- 
national education should be founded”; “The Sinews of Learning” outlines six 
principles which Dr. Gould thinks should undergird programs of co-operative 
education such as that administered at Antioch College; “Fanning the Embers” 
claims that adult education has placed too much emphasis upon learning in order 
to earn instead of learning in order to live and grow; relates what Antioch College 
has done in this area; and proposes twelve precepts for effectively programming 
adult education; “Broader Horizons for Interpreting Education” is an account 
of the place of the public relations officer in the educational pattern. 


This book is a straightforward account of the problems encumbering American 
liberal arts education and of some of its splendid opportunities. It states the 
problems clearly and proposes their solutions and other improvements in terms 
of concrete contexts. Its style is lucid, terse, and incisive. It therefore not only 
commands the attention of members of the academic community but deserves 
careful reading by everyone who cares about the future of American education. 


I have noticed neither misprints or inaccuracies and only one slip, viz., on 
page 64, last line but one: “fewer and fewer” should read “proportionally fewer 


and fewer.” 
Rospert HorrMan 


Elmont, New York 
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